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Editorial, 
ROBLEMS such as have been presented to the minds 
and hearts of our people are now pressing upon us. 
They cannot be avoided; they challenge everybody, 
and call for solutions which may be described as 
opportunity and duty. ‘The end of all the pressure 
exerted now upon men and women is service. ‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait,” said Milton, and often the 
waiting is the hardest part of the service. All Soldiers know 
that when the trumpet sounds, the awful suspense of wait- 
ing gives place to the eager response of action. ‘They who 
give most, so far as feelings count and the heroisms of self- 
sacrifice appear, are often the men and women, old or 
young, who have to give the things that make for them 
all the joy of living. Everybody has to give something. 
The question is, what, and in what way? War calls for 
everything. When it is over it will be the time to count 
the cost, and also to count the compensations. One 
of the conspicuous problems just now is how to make a 
cheerful heart show itself in a glad countenance. 
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No invitations for the annual Arbitration Conference 
at Lake Mohonk will be issued this year. ‘The times are 
not favorable; the time for arbitration has not yet come. 
During the life of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who founded the 
Conference, efforts were often made by his guests to turn 
the discussions into an advocacy of peace, but Mr. Smiley 
was a stalwart Quaker, and he said with decision, ‘‘I do 
not believe in peace at any price.”” His hospitality was 
unbounded, but he was inflexible in his determination 
to keep the work of the Conference entirely free from the 
dictation of the doctrinaires who insisted that peace was 
the only end worth striving for. The plan he favored 
was to establish at the Hague a permanent court of 
arbitration, with all the subsidiary police and other 
atrangements necessary to carry into effect the plans 
agreed upon by the arbitrators. Many great ideas were 
discussed which will have their day when the delirium 


of war is over. 
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‘THE man who does not love his wife better than he loves 
other women is a recreant husband; the father who’does 
not love his own children better than he loves his neigh- 
bor’s children is a poor specimen of fatherhood; the man 
who does not love his home town, city, and common- 
wealth better than he loves the other towns and States 
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in the Union is not of the stuff of which patriots are 
made; and the man who does not love his own country 
‘better than any other country in the wide world hasn’t 
virility enough to become a citizen of the world. The 
affections which are in evidence at the circumference of 
a human soul are strong just in proportion to the intensity 
of the passions that rule the life at the centre of being. 
The more intense the patriotism at the centre, the greater 
the strength of the world-wide sympathies that impel 
to action. It is because Balfour, Joffre, and Viviani 
are such ardent patriots at home that they are ready 
with expansive sympathies to become ardent friends of 
the American Republic. Until we are able, as few of 
us are, to call by name the tribes and nations of the whole 
world, our professions of universal good-will can hardly 
pass current in place of loyalty to our own flag and 
people. 2 


In his article on the war Dr. Gannett speaks of “the 
long trailing diseases which men in the camps carry back 
to their homes.’’ Chief among these are the shameful 
diseases which are contracted by association with aban- 
doned women. Now the question is pertinent: Why 
allow men and women whose’ aim and business is de- 
bauchery to come near the camps? All persons suffering 
from typhus, smallpox, or anthrax would quickly be 
quarantined and put where they could not convey in- 
fection to men in the ranks; why should not all evil-doers 
haunting the region of the camps be dealt with in a 
summary manner? By internal antiseptics we may be 
made immune to typhoid fever; by police regulations 
it would be possible to make the neighborhood of a camp 
as safe as the back yard of a pleasant home. Among 
the encroachments on individual liberty none would 
seem to be more justifiable than this wholesome restriction. 
Of course the ideal way is to make a boy so high-spirited 
and chaste that he will be immune to all the vices, and 
happily we can trust. most of those whom we have known, 
to keep their sanity and manly self-control. 
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WHEN one makes a study of a long line of faces he 
becomes aware not only of the fact that no two faces are 
alike, but also that the differences of feature and expres- 
sion indicate differences of moral and mental qualities. 
Taking the eyes, nose, and mouth as the features to be 
combined to make up the face of each individual, it 
becomes surprising, as one studies them, that such a 
variety of combinations can be made with such a small 
assortment of features. Then, taking the faces as ex- 
pressions of character, it is still more surprising that 
human nature should exhibit such an astonishing variety 
of qualities. The wonder grows when one remembers 
that the majority of the representatives of education both 
secular and religious are engaged in the fruitless task of 
reducing all men and women to a uniform type of charac- 
ter and conduct. The result of the right system of train- 
ing and instruction must be infinite variety. 
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THE world of defeat and the world of victory are 
strangely intermingled, so that what at first seems like 
disaster often turns out to be a signal victory, and what 
men strive for with all their energy when attained turn 
to Dead Sea apples on their thirsty lips. In these stormy 
days men and women have thrown into the common 
stock all that they have worked for, hoped for, and 
achieved; and out of the treasury that they have enriched 
they have drawn out patient endurance, a sense of per- 
sonal honor, hope for the future, and the consciousness 
of counting for something in the fast aecumulating fund 
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of human virtue. In the old Roman days the word | 
“virtue” signified manhood. It had not the narrow | 
meaning that we now give it, but included the manly 
qualities, courage, endurance, virility of body and mind. 
That is one of the many returns that brave people get ~ 
for their offerings on the altar of liberty. When perish- 
able honors and possessions disappear it is a great thing 
to be able to see them transmuted into the imperishable 
things of the spirit, to be able to respond to the call for 
faithful servants with a cheerful “Here I am.” 
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PuysiciAns like to make their own diagnoses. Desir- 
able as another physician’s diagnosis may be, each observer 
wants to see things for himself and form direct conclu- 
sions. It is best for the patient and for the profession 
that this should be so. It would be better if people 
would do this in religion. Men take many beliefs because 
they have been handed on from others; they would 
never be adopted if people thought for themselves about 
them. ‘They are as extinct as magic. Yet in religion 
they survive. Only those who make religion their own 
can be sure of it. 


The Great Meeting. 


Two features of the great mass meeting in Symphony 
Hall, held on Sunday evening, May 20, stand out con- 
spicuous and memorable: the congregation and the ser- 
mon. Both were magnificent. The congregation was of 
a size to fill every seat on the floor and first balcony, and 
almost every seat in the second balcony. It must there- 
fore have numbered close on to twenty-five hundred. It 
was alert, responsive, inspiring,—such a company as it 
would be worth travelling many miles to address. The 
sermon was a masterpiece of straight thinking, lucid 
and exquisitely beautiful expression, and lofty appeal,— 
such a sermon as it would be worth travelling many 
miles to hear. Between the two there was perfect rapport; 
each elated the other, and drew from the other the best 
there was. 

If such congregations and such sermons are possible 
among us, though but once or twice a year, surely there 
is green wood in our tree of life. No better inauguration 
could be wished for our present Anniversary Week. One 
came away from Symphony Hall with these two memories 
in virtually complete possession of the mind. Whatever 
else there was about the meeting was in danger of being 
forgotten, or in hope of being forgiven, through juxta- 
position to these two splendid features. ‘Thanks to them 
the meeting was a memorable success. Let that be borne 
in mind. 

There was nothing to forgive about the singing. It 
was earnest, spirited, and uplifting. Best of all, it was 
common property. ‘The chorus did not perform—it led, 
and it did so with a directness and simplicity that were 
refreshing. 

In the cold, analytic mood of the morning after, one 
wonders just how or where to classify this meeting. Was 
it a religious service? Hardly. ‘There was no noticeable 
atmosphere of devotion (unless “atmosphere of devotion” 
be synonymous with “bad air,” in which case it was op- 
pressively devout). ‘There was no church feeling; there 
hardly could be in those surroundings, and with those 
accessories. ‘The Scripture lesson and prayer were unable 
to counteract the associations of the place, the conductor's | 
baton, and the applause. ms 

Was it, then, a patriotic mass meeting of Unitar 
This would seem to define it more accurately, for - 
was a marked bellicosity about the whole occasion. 
were handed a pamphlet of ‘Hymns for Ll : 
War,” and a leaflet containing “A Servi 
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F it is their own fault. This denominational bellicosity is 


the immediate reflex upon their own vociferations. One 
would have supposed they might have foreseen just such 
a reaction. For all that, one cannot avoid the misgiving 
that it is false Unitarianism for a majority in our fellow- 
ship to assume, as for the entire fellowship, a character 
which virtually puts the minority out of fellowship. The 
convenanting bond of our fellowship is liberty of con- 
science. 
last night forcibly said. The minority have not broken 
this covenanting bond; they have simply availed them- 
selves of its privilege. Is it generous, is it consistent, is it 
Unitarian, for us who are in the majority, and who might 
safely trust the mere weight of numbers to tip the denom- 
inational scale the way we think it ought to go, deliber- 
ately to assume a stand which means estrangement and 
loss of fellowship to them? One cannot forget that ser- 
mon. It has a troublesome applicability to the case in 
point. 

To sum up briefly, the whole occasion was somewhat of 
an innovation, and as such demands time and the amelior- 
ations of familiarity before it can be enthusiastically ap- 
proved. It was an innovation to be in Symphony Hall; 
an innovation to have the olden-time Anniversary Ser- 
mon, with its very pronounced atmosphere of devotion- 
ality, superseded by a patriotic mass meeting; an inno- 
vation, most of all, to feel that our fellowship seemed for 
a moment to shut its doors upon a group of devotedly con- 
scientious men and women, whose only offence is that 
liberty of conscience in them has led them to opinions 
and judgments that differ from those of the majority. 

However, the age is an age of innovations; and per- 
haps there is nothing to do but follow the example of the 
old Quaker,—adapt ourselves to circumstances and take 
what we can get. 


A Trip to the Garden of Eden. 


A great event is said to have taken place in the Garden 
of Eden. Our fabled ancestors, Adam and Eve, for good 
and sufficient reasons; deliberately disobeyed the injunc- 
tion which had been laid upon them, and ate the fruit 

7 of the forbidden Tree. This Tree was taboo. Its fruit 
was magic; for it could impart unto whomsoever should 
eat of it, a knowledge of Good and Evil. 

Perhaps the Lord God, in an impulse of over-indulgence, 
| had bethought himself that where ignorance is bliss ’twere 
; folly to be wise, and had accordingly charged Adam and 

_ Eve not to expose themselves to the sophistications which 
would result from eating that enchanted fruit, but to 
remain in that condition of ignorance which meant bliss. 
Bliss was evidently the motto of the Garden of Eden; 
and whatever might secure Bliss, even though it were 
aught so lamentable as ignorance, was sure to be incor- 
__ porated among the recognized habits of life in the Garden. 
_ Fortunately, however, Satan hove in sight at the psy- 
chological moment, which is the moment he best loves. 
_ Submitting to his machinations, first Eve, then Adam, 
_ disobeyed, and ate of the fruit. At once the magic began 
to act. Perhaps the Moral Philosopher hates to hear it 
called magic. Yet there is something symbolized by 
is story, something of so essentially mysterious a qual- 
of so vast and far-reaching a significance, that one 
| for laying it to the operations of magic. 
; got its first introduction to Mr. Right 
Seah naked ‘ : 


Losing this we are lost indeed, as the preacher: 


and Mr. Wrong. How many thousands of years had 
been spent in manceuvring for that meeting, no one can 
say. But the meeting at last took place. Man at last 
met those two august personages, and found to his sur- 
‘prise that they were not the same, but that there was a 
recognizable difference between them. 

I quote from an old sermon by Rev. Judson Titsworth 
of Milwaukee: ‘‘He [the Creator] gives some man, some 
peculiarly fine-grained man, first of all the prophets, seers, 
saviours of his race, an idea: the idea of a moral quality 
in acts. This is the beginning of the process of divine 
revelation, the earliest point in man’s progress at which 
such a revelation was possible, the initial point of moral 
intelligence. O momentous hour! When the first man, 
so gifted with insight beyond his fellows, so honored of 
God in being made the custodian of divine revelation, sat 
and thought in wonder as he saw this idea dawning in the 
dark sky of his mind! ‘The birth-hour of the moral life 
of man!” 

How, from that meeting, from that birth-hour of the 
moral life of man, human history has gone on and up 
through all the scale of grand achievements and sublime 
speculations which constitute civilization, is a long story, 
and one that needs not to be rehearsed. But is it any 
wonder that one thinks of that forbidden fruit as magic 
fruit? Is it any wonder that Mr. Titsworth calls that 
a momentous hour? ‘The Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
the Power of Moral Discrimination,—that is the most, if 
not the only, distinctive human possession. To lose that 
is to retrace the entire spiritual pilgrimage of man, and 
find one’s self again among the moral fogs and mists of 
pre-Adamic times, through which Mr. Right and Mr. 
Wrong appear as like as twins, not to be told apart. . 

In all this frenzied war-talk of ours, there is one note 
that we miss. The note has been struck, to be sure, a 
little, muffled, meticulous tinkle. It ought to clang like 
brass, and split our ear-drums with its reverberating 
clamor. ‘That note is the note of moral condemnation. 
We appear to be growing so accustomed to Prussian 
atrocities that they no longer seem atrocious. 

Some of us are trying so hard to be fair-minded that 
we ate growing morally luke-warm. Some of us are 
making such a hash of Idealism and Practical Expedi- 
ency in our thinking that we have impaired our moral 
discrimination. Some of us are so anxious to avert the 
grim resort to arms that we deliberately belittle the 
sanguinary crimes of the one side, and deliberately mag- 
nify the technical irregularities of the other side, in the 
effort to put them on the same moral plane, as offenders 
in equal degree; and so reduce their quarrel to the terms 
of an academic dispute in which we have no call to inter- 
fere. 

That is a pretty dangerous activity. To condone a 
crime is to participate in the crime. Wouldn’t it be a 
good plan if some enterprising Mr. Cook would organize 
a personally conducted tour to the Garden of Eden, 
guaranteeing the appearance of the Serpent in propria 
persona, and featuring the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil! Wouldn’t it be splendid if some of us might 
take that trip, and chew a good big bite out of that 
Magic Fruit, and come home to our troubled occasions 
with eyes reopened to the knowledge of Good and Evil! 
We might then see some moral difference between the 
torpedoing of a hospital ship and the rifling of a mail bag. 
We might then be able to see more clearly what is at 
stake in this war, what it is we are fighting for, and why 
it is that most of us are hoping and praying that our great 
country will keep its back up to the very end, and will 
strip itself of its last dollar, its last loaf of bread, its last 
brave man, before Kultur is allowed to establish itself 
as the world’s accepted civilization. ene 
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The reports from the Association inevitably deal 


largely with problems. Our work has another and 
happier side. The news from the churches is often 
most encouraging and appealing. Space permits of 
only a few statements.. They should be regarded not 
as unique, but rather as typical. 

Rey. Fred A. Weil of Bellingham, Wash., has for a 
number of years been doing excellent work in this new 
and important city, with its Normal School and its grow- 
ing population. The society has had to face trying con- 
ditions, among them a more or less transient constitu- 
ency. ‘The members are to be credited with earnest 
effort to meet the financial burden, but at the beginning 
of the year there was a considerable indebtedness. This 
statement begins to read like a problem, but the end is 
happy. From an entirely unexpected source comes a 
gift of $500 in order that the society may go forward 
in this year, 1917, with all its past indebtedness paid. 
This help comes from outside the society and is a well- 
earned recognition of the excellent work that Mr. Weil 
and his congregation have been doing. 

From Rey. Charles Pease in Sacramento, Cal., comes 
the statement, in answer to a request for explicit informa- 
tion concerning his boys’ orchestra, that it now contains 
four first violins, three second violins, a cornet, trom- 
bone, a snare and a bass drum, cymbals, and a piano, 
and, further, that boys are working on other instru- 
ments; and will later qualify for this orchestra. A ’cello 
and clarinet are in sight. The boys are rendering very 
acceptable music and on the 4th of March played ata 
special patriotic service in honor of the inauguration 
of the President. It is cheering to think of these boys 
making music for their church. It might be an excellent 
plan for more of our churches to have boy orchestras, 

In this connection it is of interest to learn of three boy 
choirs recently started. While the full details are lack- 
ing, I understand that these are choruses for both Sun- 
day-school and church singing. 

From the vigorous church at Winnipeg: comes a very 
good suggestion concerning the use of tracts. Dr. West- 
wood in preaching a series of biographical sermons has 
emphasized some one tract as continuing his thought. 
When preaching on “The Heretic as a Saint” he used 
the tract “Thoughtful Agnosticism in Present-Day Uni- 
tarianism’’; when dealing with ‘‘Christianity and Buddh- 
ism,’”’ “The One Religion.” At the close of the sermon 
the congregation has been asked to meet in the Sunday- 

- school room for discussion.and these after-meetings have 
been largely attended. Dr. Westwood makes this com- 
ment .concerning the meetings :-— 

“I am impressed with the fact that part of the success 
attending such movements as Christian Science and 
Methodism has been largely caused through their prayer 
and testimony. ‘They have afforded the people an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. I am of the opinion that 
adopted throughout our body as a whole these after- 
meetings would not only serve a valuable purpose but 
would also meet a deep-felt need especially in our newer 
organizations,” 

Turning abruptly from this excellent suggestion, I 
might mention the correspondence in recent weeks with 
five ministers of other denominations who are seeking 
our fellowship, and the decision of two able young men 
to study for our ministry. 

In December Mr Saunderson began publishing in the 
Boston newspapers, without cost, extracts from recent 
sermons. If the columns which these extracts have 
filled, were united in a ribbon of newspaper print ae 
column wide, how far do you think it would merep? 


woul beaete wees across 5 thee One ‘seas and 1 
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Pacific Ocean and ‘over a good - of China. Be 
many weeks longer it would begets back again © Se ae 
Beacon Street, around the globe. We can only con- : 
jecture how many thousands of people have Seon these. 4 {su 
statements of faith. i) ae 

It is the custom for the eivin tach of the dided tiaredees 
each month to send to the Association a brief report. 

One of the ministers writes that he has nothing new to 
say, but will cheerfully “gang ower his fundamentals.” 

’ Some two years ago different denominational resources 
were combined to purchase for the Ellsworth parish a- 
well-located and interesting brick ‘parsonage. Mr. ‘Tickle 
writes as follows :— - x” 

“The parsonage looks well and is very warm and com- 
fortable. We take great comfort when the winds are 
blowing in almost every direction and the thermometer 
is twenty degrees below zero. I do not think Shakespeare 
ever lived in a parsonage which had been bought, -re- 
paired, and almost completely furnished for him when 
he compared man’s ingratitude to the winter winds! I 
have been so grateful to all these kind people that Iam 
always wondering why they did so much. So often I 
feel as though there is very little evidence that I do any- 
thing that merits all that has been done for me to make 
my work a greater success.’ 

These are some of the activities whiel aeons our areas 
fied work, a service of the interpretations of human life 
in the terms of the Divine. Such activities are the 
returns which the contributors to the work of the Asso- 
ciation may confidently expect from their generosity. 

Louis C. CORNISH. 


Current Topics. 


TuHE basic military measure to be adopted by Congress 
in this war became law on May 18, when President Wilson 
signed the Army bill providing for a selective draft for 
an army to amount ultimately to two million men, and 
fixed June 5 as the day for the registration of the man- 
hood of America. between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty years, inclusive. On the same day President Wilson 
indicated one use to which American troops are to be 
put, by the announcement that Maj.-Gen. Pershing with 
a full division would be sent at the earliest possible 
moment to the Entente lines in France. ‘The prepara- 
tions for the training of officers. were begun in good 
earnest last week, when five thousand aspirants for 
officers’ commissions entered upon a course of intensive 
education at Plattsburg Camp, in New York State. In 
signing the epoch-making Army bill, President Wilson 
announced that he would not avail himself of the author-. 
ity conferred upon him by that measure to accept Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s offer to raise several divisions, to be 
made up exclusively of men over the age-limit of thirty 
years, for oo nt heared on the pica a 
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Tue plans of the Administration to assist the atale ‘i 
in grappling with the German submarine problem was 
partly disclosed on May 16, when the British Admiralty 
announced the arrival of a squadron of American torped 
boat destroyers in British waters. The initial Ameci 
contribution to the sea forces of the Entente was 
comed with a great demonstration at: Quepustos 
on the next day entered upon the work « 
seas adjacent to the British Isles 
the squadron now in British we 
American units to eal 


ly the British patr« s that are én apa Coast’ 
chant ships and transports across the danger zones 
Oacdapehets be the German Admiralty in its attempt to 
Ry establish an effective submarine blockade of British 
waters. ‘The British naval authorities appeared to be 

‘9 greatly impressed by the readiness of the American de- 
= stroyers to begin patrolling immediately after they had 


a completed the trip across the Atlantic Ocean. 
... Drare 7s ite a 
al een measures for the control of food sup- 


\ plies and the stimulation of production were embodied in 
- legislation outlined by President Wilson at the end of 
last week. The task which the high commissioners of 
Great Britain and France are believed to have urged as 
_ an important, if not a decisive, factor in the world strug- 
gle, is to be performed partly by new machinery to be 
created for the purpose, and partly by an extension of 
the powers already vested in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The projected legislation empowers the President 
‘ to fix minimum and maximum prices, to prevent hoarding 
which might increase prices, and to determine to some 
4 extent the quality and kind of crops to be raised and of 
x flour to be milled. ‘The President has asked Herbert C. 
4 Hoover, who was in charge of the provisioning of Belgium, 
to accept the post of Food Administrator of the United 
. States, with a view to the conservation of the country’s 
z food resources and the judicious exportation of food sup- 
a plies, not only to belligerents of the Entente group but 
. to neutral nations papcadent upon America for a large 
y share of their food. 
7 ad 
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THE new Russia successfully weathered a dangerous 
storm at the end of last week, when a coalition cabinet 
was formed. ‘The places of Paul N. Milukoff and A. J. 

‘ Guchkoff, respectively Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
of War and Marine, were taken by Terestchenko and 
Kerensky. Kerensky, who was Minister of Justice in 

the preyious cabinet, had taken a firm stand for a peace 

| _ “without conquest and without compensation,” in oppo- 
stition to Milukoff, who advocated the conquest of Con- 

4 stantinople at least. The new cabinet, in its declara- 
z tion of principles, adopted the formula of ‘“‘no conquests 
| and no indemnities’” as the basis of a peace to be con- 
eluded in accord with the other powers of the Entente. 
It pledged Russia’s adherence to the alliance until its 
objects shall have been attained. In place of Milukoff 
and Guchkoff, two representatives of the radical thought 
_ of Russia were admitted to the cabinet. The reorganiza- 
tion of the ministry was a concession to the Council of 
_ Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, which appears to be 
~ assuming a dominant influence in the new life of Russia. 


$it- ad 
Tae efforts of the new government to direct the course 
“te the Russian democracy will be watched with absorbing 
interest by both camps into which this war has divided 
the world. It is recognized with equal clearness at 
% Vashington and in Berlin that the effectiveness of Russia 
a military factor in the war will depend largely upon 
ability of the new coalition cabinet to check the forces 
strc order which have been at work in Russia and 
estore order and coherency in the state and the army. 
he eve of the reorganization of the cabinet three of 
est Russian commanders had offered their resig- 
vig could no longer submit to the dic- 
cil of gorge and workmen. The n new 


_ three years. 
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The. ability of the cabinet to accomplish its purpose was 
the question that loomed up large as one of the great 
problems affecting the international situation as a whole. 
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THE purposes of the Entente were once more defined 
on May 16 by Lord Robert Cecil, acting British Minister 
of Foreign Affairs: during the absence of Mr. Balfour, in 
response to a resolution moved in the House of Commons 
by a Socialist member, welcoming Russia’s declaration of 
a peace “without conquests and without indemnities.” 
Lord Robert reiterated the original purpose of the Entente 
to restore the freedom of the peoples conquered by the 
Central Powers and to exact indemnities and territorial 
accessions to Belgium, France, Serbia, Roumania, and 
Poland. Concerning the colonies taken from Germany, 
Lord Robert said, ‘‘ While it is true that we did not take 
them [the German colonies] in order to rescue the natives 
from German rule, but as part of the war operations, yet, 
having rescued them, are we going to hand them back?”’ 
Lord Robert also declared that Great Britain is opposed 
to a policy of non-annexation in the case of Italy. He 
reiterated Great Britain’s purpose to continue the war 
until peace shall have been secured on a permanent basis. 
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AFTER a week’s comparative lull in the operations, the 
French and British commanders last Monday resumed 
the general advance against the German positions on the 
west front. The fighting developed the fact that the 
Germans, acting on the theory that Russia for the time 
being has been eliminated as an offensive factor, have 
been shifting large bodies of troops from the eastern line 
to Northern France, to meet the increasing pressure which 
is being exerted in that theatre by the British and the 
French. In spite of the accession of fresh troops, how- 
ever, the Franco-British commanders demonstrated as 


*formerly their ability to gain ground .in the process of 


“attrition,” which is calculated to wear down German 
resistance and bring about decisive military results in 
the western region of war. The Entente’s superiority 
in that quarter was indicated last Monday by continued 
British advances against the so-called Hindenburg line of 
defence in the Bullecourt sector and by French successes 
in the Champagne district, in the section from Rheims 
in an easterly direction to Auberive, where Gen. Nivelle 
carried out his successful offensive seven weeks ago. 


Brevities. 


If all the people who cheered for Jofire subscribe to 
the Liberty Loan, it will go far toward completing it. 


The dominant note of Anniversary Week was surely 
struck in the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday evening. 
The great meeting showed the power of lofty enthusiasm, 
based on sober thought and consecrated purpose. 


However ready one may be to discount promises of an 
invention that will ‘‘not only reduce the ravages of 
U-boats, but eradicate them altogether,” it is ones 
not to remember the promise. , 


The Symphony Hall meeting on Sunday evening was a 
dedication of the Unitarian people to the cause they con- 
sider sacred, and a promise that in the prosecution of 
war they will forgets not their aim to bring peace upon 
the earth. 


If one looks over the German novels which he read 
some dozen years ago he may easily find warning after 
warning of the events that have come to pass in the last 
There may have been an English or Amer- 
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ican reader here and there who wondered and heeded, but 
if so it was as a voice crying in the wilderness, put to scorn 
and quickly forgotten. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Prices of Foodstuffs. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. L. H. Buckshorn, in a communication to your 


columns, thinks it will be necessary for the Government 
to fix maximum and minimum prices for certain agricult- 
ural products. This confidence in the power of govern- 
ment to do good by attempting to set aside natural laws 
is to me astonishing. No harm might be done if the Gov- 
ernment fixed the extremes far enough apart, but if the 
maximum for wheat was placed at $1.50, and the relation 
of supply and demand were such that the market price 
was actually $1.60, the law would be openly ignored or 
secretly evaded. The Government might influence prices 
by offering to buy agricultural products at higher rates 
than the market afforded, but the loss would have to 
be made up by taxation. The benefit would not go to 
farmers as workers; it would be absorbed by land-owners. 

Instead of trying to restrict individual initiative and 
freedom in the production and marketing of food products, 
why not increase it? Ina chattel slavery régime, the thing 
to do is to abolish slavery. Men like Mr. Buckshorn 
would advocate laws restricting the freedom of slave- 
owners in whipping slaves. 

Obviously the most serious obstacles to the production 
of wealth are the land and transportation monopolies. 
We are trying to find means of preventing speculation in 
food products, but no one proposes to prevent speculation 
in land. Yet we have in the county in which I reside 
sixty thousand acres of land held out of use for speculative 
purposes. These. monopolies are created by law. We 
are asked, instead of abolishing such bad laws, to make 
more laws in the vain hope of mitigating some of the evil 
results of other laws. 

Howarp M. HOLMEs, 
Secretary Cleveland Singletax Club. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

For several years I have poignantly felt that the name 
of our General Conference does not do justice to the 
catholicity of spirit and humaneness of purpose which 
naturally find a home within Unitarianism. It has 
seemed to me that we have misrepresented our temper 
and fundamental aims by making it appear in our title 
that we restrict our fellowship to persons and institutions 
that bear the Christian name. We stand before the 
world as “The General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches,” thus identifying ourselves 
not only with the glory but also with the essential pro- 
vincialisms of Christianity. I have long had it in mind 
to suggest a change in the name of our Conference so 
that our designation should set forth the profound and 
envisioned universality of our spirit at its best. Our 
young people have shown us the way, I think, in calling 
their association a ‘‘Religious Union” rather than a 
Christian organization. hey have acted upon the 
principle not that persons of Christian tradition and feel- 
ing are excluded from their fellowship, but that their 
membership is not confined to such young men and women. 
I intended to propose that we should term ourselves “The 
General Conference of Unitarian Churches and Other 
Religious Societies.”’ 
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Since our sister churches in Canada have been absorbed — 
in the immense tasks and perplexities of war, and now 
that our country is wrung and torn by the agitations of 
conflict, I have felt hesitation about bringing this matter 
of a change of name before the Conference at Montreal. 
At first thought it might seem like discussing etiquette 
in the face of tragedy. 

Upon mature consideration, however, I have come to 
believe that no better or more fitting time could be found 
in which to take the action which I have so long believed 
right. Now, more than ever, when many ties are being 
severed and when hearts are being burdened almost | 
beyond endurance by the multiplied problems of the 
hour, all formal barriers among truly liberal people, those 
who really love truth and seek virtue with sincerity, 
should be removed. ‘The like-minded should find one 
another and every possible bond of fellowship should be * 
strengthened. } 

In the interests of this wider realization of brotherhood, 
therefore, I am constrained to carry out my long-stand- 
ing intention of proposing at the meeting of the General 
Conference at Montreal that our name be changed to 
“The General Conference of Unitarian Churches and 
Other Religious Societies.” Thus our very title would 
constitute an invitation to mankind to rise out of religious 
sectionalism into universal faith and love. 


DANIEL Roy FREEMAN. 
GRAND Rapips, Micu. 


The Anniversaries, 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. W. I. LAWRANCE. 


The work of the Sunday School Society for the year 
just closed has been described in my report as Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. To that 
report those are referred who wish to know what is being 
done by our denomination in this important field. In 
reading about that work it should be borne in mind that 
the persons mainly responsible for what has been done 
are the very officers of this Society whom you have 
elected to carry out your wishes. While, therefore, this 
Society is not nominally active throughout the year, it 
has in its hands, through this choice of officers, the re- 
sponsibility of providing religious education for the 
youth of our churches. 

Since it is unnecessary to tell twice the story of our 
year’s activities, we have the opportunity to turn to 
another and a very interesting theme. This happens 
to be the ninetieth annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, and the occasion justifies, if it does not demand, 
that we recall some part of our past history. The near 
approach of our Centennial, however, so overshadowing 
the present occasion, suggests that the full history which 
the experiences and the activities of our Society justify 
be postponed until that date. A few of the outstanding 
features of the early days are, therefore, all we shall re- 
call at the present time. ; ; 

One interesting problem that the historian of our 
Society must grapple with is the exact date on which 
we came into being. The records of that early time are 
disappointingly meagre. People who start things going — 
do not spend much time in writing down their doings. — 
The earliest record-book is undated, but was obviously 
opened early in 1827. From this we learn that 
constitution was adopted and officers were electe 


April 18, 1827. Perhaps we should say, th 
was our date of birth, sid” apc 
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efore that time, however, the Society was alive, and 
very much alive. George Willis Cooke in “Unitarianism 

in America” (page 265) says that on Dec. 16, 1826, “ata 

meeting of the teachers of the Franklin Sunday school, 
it was proposed that there be organized an association of 

F all the teachers connected with Unitarian parishes in 

_. Boston and the vicinity.” “On Feb. 27, 1827,” he 
continues, “a meeting was held in the Berry Street vestry, 
for this purpose.” ; 

_ In the Christian Register for March 3, 1827, there is a 

full report of the purposes of the new Society. Appended 

; to this report are the following resolutions, which were 

. adopted at that February 27 meeting :— 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form an association of the 

& teachers of the several Sabbath schools in this city and vicinity, 

4 which are connected with or supported by Unitarian Christian 

- societies, and of those persons who are disposed to become teachers 

: in such schools or are otherwise inclined to aid in their advancement. 

; Resolved, That a committee be chosen at this time to present at 

| a future meeting a plan for carrying the above resolution into effect, 

| _ and to draft a constitution. 5 

a _ A nice question here arises. Did the Sunday School 

= Society come into being at the meeting at which it re- 

E solved thus to do, and was the framing of a constitution 

and the naming of officers a detail to be attended to 

later, or did the Society begin when that constitution was 
adopted? ‘That is, were we born on February 27 or on 
April 18? Carrying out the metaphor thus suggested, why 
may we not say that February 27 was our birthday and 
April 18 our christening or name-day? I strongly incline 
to this view, and unless convinced by stronger evidence 
or argument than is so far forthcoming shall regard the 
earlier as our real birth date. 
Perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of the earlier date by 

{ a peculiar circumstance. It so happens that we Uni- 

; tarians and our friends of the Methodist Episcopal 

| Church were the first denominations ever to form such 

_ Sunday school societies along denominational lines, and 

a we both effected such organizations in the year 1827. 
; ’ The Methodist Sunday School Union was organized on 
April 2 of that year. Our constitution was adopted in 

the same month but sixteen days later. Glad as we are 
to be thus historically associated with this greatest of the 

Protestant bodies, especially in so splendid a cause, there 

is, it may be, a forgivable pride in priority! If, now, we 

did come into being on February 27, we are thirty-four 

days older than they are. If we became a society only 

when our first constitution was adopted, they are sixteen 
days older than we are. So I prefer the earlier date, 
being, I confess, prejudiced in its favor! 

In 1827, at any rate, we began. ‘The title adopted was 
the Boston Sunday School Society. Honored names 
stand on that first roll of membership! Our best leaders 

were at the forefront. The whole Sunday-school move- 
ment was new, and enthusiasm ran high. 

_ The young society was not content to live and work 
for the mutual improvement of its members, but became 
almost from the start a missionary body. Dr. Joseph 

_ ‘Tuckerman, the first president, was animated in every 

fibre of his being with missionary zeal. The recording 

secretary, chosen at the start, Rev. Frederick T. Gray, 
_ was not less devoted to spreading the work. Important 

_ publishing enterprises were at once launched, the Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association being called upon to finance the 

arious schemes. ‘This was affected by a loan of $300, 
out interest, the loan being within a short time fully 

_ by our Society. ates 

year a monthly magazine, called The Christian 

Manual, was established. It was in effect a 

ng course, thus at the very start recognizing 

e for a need which in some 

present-day discovery.. — 
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The secretary, Mr. Gray, began in 1830 to visit the 
schools which were represented in the Society, then 
numbering about fifty, and situated in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, and Kentucky, 
as well as in Massachusetts. Groups of Sunday schools 
effected local organizations, notably those in and about 
Worcester, and in Middlesex County, in Massachusetts, 
and in Cheshire County, New Hampshire. The activity 
of our Society and the growth of the Unitarian movement 
led to the conviction that the Boston Sunday School 
Society should assume denominational functions. Accord- 
ingly, at a meeting held in Worcester, on Oct. 4, 1854, it 
was resolved that it should become a denominational 
body. The secretary was given a desk in the head- 
quarters of the American Unitarian Association, and the 
name “Boston” was dropped from the title. Our present 
name, the Unitarian Sunday School Society, was not 
adopted, however, until 1868, and our Society was not 
incorporated until 1885. 

There is another feature in the organization of our 
Society that is of pleasing interest. As has already been 
stated, it was formed in “the Berry Street vestry.”” This 
was the vestry of the Federal Street Church, of which 
Channing was the minister. While the main church 
building fronted on Federal Street, the vestry opened on 
Berry Street,—and in that vestry it was that three of 
our most important movements began. ‘These were, in 
the order of their formation, the Berry Street Conference, 
the American Unitarian Association, and the Sunday 
School Society. 

It should be remembered that from almost the beginning 
of New England history it had been customary for the 
people to gather in Boston, in May, to hear an election 
sermon. As so many came together who could not 
conveniently gather at other times, it was natural that 
other meetings should be held at the same time and place. 
Thus grew up the ancient institution of Anniversary 
Week, in the observance of which all denominations used to 
unite, but which we Unitarians alone now maintain. 

It was at such an Anniversary occasion, and on May 
20, 1820, that a group of Congregational ministers who 
had become Unitarian in their theology met, at the in- 
vitation of Dr. William E. Channing, in the vestry of his 
church, which opened on Berry Street. Dr. Channing 
gave the address at that meeting, discussing the question, 
“How far is reason to be used in explaining revelation?” 
Dr. Chadwick speaks of this as ‘‘one of his powerful 
contributions to the treasury of controversial opinion.” 
That was the beginning of the Berry Street Conference, 
which is yet maintained and whose gathering, where 
ministers only are admitted, is regarded by many as the 
culminating point in our May Meetings. 

Five years after this event, another group gathered in 
that same vestry, opening on Berry Street, and took the 
most momentous step in our denominational history. 
This was the formation of our national missionary body, 
the American Unitarian Association. There had been 
preliminary meetings, the last one just preceding the 
completion of the organization being a session of the Berry 
Street Conference, at which Henry Ware, Jr., presented 
so urgent a plea for the new organization that action was 
precipitated. Atan afternoon meeting on the same day, 
May 25, 1825, the American Unitarian Association was 
formally voted into existence, the details of organization 
being arranged the next morning. 

Two more years passed, and in the same Berry Street 
vestry another group gathered and formed, as we have 
seen, our own Sunday School Society. Delegates from 
eight Unitarian Sunday schools in Boston are recorded 
as being present at that gathering. And from then to 
now, with varying experiences and changing name but 


with a steady purpose, our Society has lived oa Binc 
its work. And it is interesting to reflect that like the 
other two important bodies, the Berry Street Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, it began its 
existence in the vestry of Dr. Channing’s church that 
opened on Berry Street. 

In 1852, the year in which the Society colchanant its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, an event occurred that is of 


cee extreme interest to us, as it must have been at the time 


of very great importance. The Society issued in that 
year a series of eight carefully graded text-books for 
Sunday-school use. I wonder if I am right in believing 
that this was the first graded series of text-books in re- 
ligious education ever issued in the world’s history? If 

: so, we are entitled to accord high honor to our Society, to 
4 our church, and to the devoted and far-seeing meh who 
took so forward a step; and we should mark the year 
1852 as one ever to be remembered with grateful pride. 

So far, I have been able to find only two volumes in 
this course. These are numbered five and eight, and are, 
therefore, among the most advanced in the series. From 
these books and from reviews of the series that appeared 
in magazines and newspapers in Boston, New York, and 
London, I discover that these books were written by some 
of the most eminent Unitarian clergymen of that time. 
Curiously, their names are not given in a way to connect 
any book with any one of the authors. The introduction 
to these volumes has the names of the authors “arranged 
alphabetically,’ as it states, adding that this is “not 
according to the order of the books in the course.’’ The 
names given are George W. Briggs, S. G. Bulfinch, Rufus 
Ellis, Edward E. Hale, F. D. Huntington, John H. 
Morison, and Ephraim Peabody. It will be observed 
that there are but seven authors named for the eight books. 
Would that we knew how the work was divided, or that 
we had a full set of the volumes! If this report comes to 
the attention of any persons who have in their possession 
any of these volumes, they may be assured that the Society 
will be glad to hear from them on the subject. It may 
be worthy of note in this connection that the series was 
issued in May, 1852, and that it met with so ready a sale 
that the first imprint, of one thousand copies of each 
manual was exhausted within a month. In the Christian 
Register of June 26, 1852, the publishers, Crosby, Nichols 
& Co., announce a second edition to meet the demand 
that still continued. 

The ideas of grading as shown in this series are very 
interesting, especially to those who know the history of 
child study. “fhe first book is intended to be used ‘‘by 
all pupils under ten years of age.” ‘Up to that age’”— 
I am quoting from one of the volumes I have in hand—“ it 
seems necessary to leave them without a very rigidly 
determined order of instruction.” The object in these 
first ten years, the manual states, is “to fasten in the 
child’s mind certain sacred words and truths, fraught 
with hallowed associations, which may prove a treasury 
of devout meditation through the whole of life. Every 
exercise is to be thoroughly fixed in the pupil’s memory.” 

This last sentence, which the manual puts in italics, 
throws a flood of light on their views of childhood. What 
a world of illuminating knowledge of child life has been 
discovered since 1852! When the ancient mounds in 
Babylonia were opened, many clay tablets were found, 
. covered with curious, angular marks. They seemed in- 


tended to be only ornaments, and people wondered at- 


the strange art. Then, one memorable day, George 
Smith, curator of the British Museum, discovered that 
these marks had a meaning; and behold, the language 
and literature of an ancient and highly civilized people! 
In some such fashion people up to only a few years ago 


i ~ thought of the child as largely ornamental i eeserning, 
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expectation with regard to the futur 
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through a certain preparatory and largely wnmeaming 
period of years. One thing he could do,—he could 
memorize. Utilize that one trait, therefore, to the 
utmost. Drill him in matters having no relation what- 
ever to his present needs but that might sometime be 
of use to him—in that time yet to come when he would be 
a real person. 

Now we know that these first ten years cannot be 
lumped in any such way. ‘These are the years, indeed, 
in which children change most rapidly and most signifi- 
cantly. Each year in a developing life has its own striking 
characteristics, its own moral and spiritual needs. Just 
where these first graded text-books of ours did not grade 
at all, therefore, is where grading is now regarded as most 
important. 

None the less, we honor these pioneers in graded in- 
struction in religion. It was something, indeed it was a 
revolutionary advance, to see that grading was necessary 
at all. And when they began they made thorough work 
of it. One manual was provided for each year, through 
seven successive years. And the authors were insistent 
that the manuals should be used with scrupulous con- 
formity to the plan they had arranged. The pupils, 
they say, should ‘‘be occupied one school year, not more 
nor less,’ with each book in turn. They are equally 
exact in their prescription of the time to be given to each 
lesson. ‘‘The lessons,” they say, ‘‘are of such length 
that they may be fully recited in about half an hour, and, 
to do them justice, not less than that amount of time 
should be left free from all other occupations in every 
Sunday-school exercise.” 

The first manual in this series, intended for all pupils 
under ten years of age, was entitled “Early Religious 
Lessons.””’ ‘The seven remaining books, to be used 
consecutively, are called, in order, ‘Palestine and the 
Hebrew People,’ ‘‘Lessons from the Old ‘Testament,’ 
“The Life of Christ,” “The Books and Characters of 
the New Testament.” “Lessons upon Religious Duties 
and Christian Morals,’ “Doctrines of Scripture,” and 

“Scenes from Christian History.’ Leaving out the 
first book, which seems to have used Biblical and poetical 
material about equally, there were three that were direct 
studies in the Bible, and one each on Palestine and 
Jewish history, on morals, on doctrine, and on church 
history. The broad range of subject-matter here in- 
dicated is all the more remarkable as it is so in contrast 
with the material used in nearly all Sunday schools, not 
only at that time, but almost up to the present. Not 
only was this course carefully graded, then; it aimed at a 
broad education in religion. And the wonder is not 
that they did not make their series conform to laws of 
human development not then known, but that they were 
so far- -seeing in what they attempted to do. 

Here is indicated, I take it, a peculiar mission of ours 
which we do not always fully appreciate. It is the 
mission of exploration. Our freedom from ecclesiastical 
trammels, and our intellectual hospitality toward the - 
newer ideas and methods, predispose us to progress. 
Our work, seen only from the viewpoint of our denomi- i 
national interests, may seem of restricted value. It is 
a revelation to discover how far even our little candle ‘ 
sends its ray. ¢ “ 

It is one of my most valued privileges to associate 
with some familiarity with leaders in the better sort of 
religious education work in the various churches; a 
I know that among them is not only a grateful recognit: 
of what our denomination has done, but a1 
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should stimulate us to constant progress. It is for us to 
_ determine that the closing decade of our first century as 
a society shall be worthy of the past. As our fathers 
__ strode so boldly forward, we must in our turn dream 
great dreams and set our hand to do great deeds. 
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Western Unitarian Conference. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. ERNEST C. SMITH. 


We meet this year under conditions unparalleled in the 
history of the Conference. ‘The records show that no 
meeting was held in the fateful year of 1861. We are 
meeting to-day soon after the entrance of our country 
into the world war. For some people the very founda- 
tions of faith are shaken. Certainly all self-complacence, 
either personal or denominational, is destroyed. Many 
meanings and values of life which had seemed matters of 
course for us are now rudely questioned. We were not 
entirely at ease while we remained mere spectators of the 
conflict across the sea. Desiring peace and working for 
it, our efforts seemed futile. Many among us were con- 
scious of a failure to respond to a moral demand, vaguely 

felt that there was something unworthy and almost shame- 
ful in our own immunity and safety while great sister 
nations were taking part in a world effort toward the 
higher good. ‘The decision of our Government to enter 
the conflict has purged us of that shame, but has seemed 
to some to make us disloyal to the spirit of Christianity, 

_ which makes love supreme and seeks peace in all things. 
Apparently, leaders equally courageous and devoted see 
values differently. In more than one instance minister 
and congregation do not see eye to eye, yet the spiritual 
significance of life is recognized more clearly and a larger 
opportunity is afforded the church to vindicate its use- 
fulness, even its necessity. When the usual landmarks 
are destroyed, we may still guide our course by the fixed 
stars. ‘This is clearly rather a time for intensification and 
purification of our faith than for attempting to extend 
the borders of a denomination. 

Under such conditions it may seem futile or foolish for 
me to give, or for you to consider, the usual report of the 

secretary. Yet there are accounts to be rendered, condi- 
tions to be fairly considered, and plain responsibilities to 
be met. 

Though the secretary does many other things, the chief 
service he renders to the Conference is as a preacher. 
During the year just passed he has delivered one hundred 
and one sermons and addresses. Ever has he tried to 
voice a dynamic faith, to make his hearers feel that how- 
ever hard life may be, or however great its burdens and 
perplexities, “it means intensely and means good”; 
that every experience may be transmuted into larger 
knowledge, greater strength, wider sympathy, or deeper 
tenderness; that, in the words of Browning, “‘life is just 


the stuff on which to try our souls.” 
Your secretary is also a counsellor of ministers and 
Lc es. This counsel is not forced upon individuals 


“a 


_ or organizations, but is always ready in response to proper 
calls. Some ten churches have been helped in their can- 

ting campaigns with information as to available 
isters. A somewhat larger number of ministers have 
given information as to vacant pulpits. As chair- 
of the Fellowship Committee for the Middle West 
conducted a large correspondence with ministers 
dents who desire to enter our ministry. ‘These 
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_ that the subscription list stands at about seventeen hun- 


dred, the Middle West leading all other sections in the 
number of subscribers. He is able to report another year 
in which receipts and expenditures have about balanced, 
though this has been accomplished only by the gift of 
some work which should properly have been paid for and 
by a slight decrease in the size of the publication. 

On May 1, 1916, the Conference purchased outright 
from the American Unitarian Association such Sunday- 
school materials as it cared to retain on hand. The 
receipts from the sales during the year have enabled us 
to pay for all publications taken over and all publica- 
tions ordered during the year, leaving a small balance of 
cash in hand and a stock of merchandise which cost us 
about $225 and which should retail for four times that 
amount. The generous discount allowed this year by 
the Association on its Religious Education publications 


has thus enabled us to take over the new obligations 


without loss for the current year. A part of the arrange- 
ment with the Association is that each church and Sun- 
day-school in the Western Conference shall be urged to 
purchase all its supplies through the Chicago office. We 
can guarantee quicker delivery and lower express charges. 
The distributing centre at Chicago can, however, be main- 
tained only if all churches and Sunday-schools in the 
district make their purchases through it. 


MISSIONARY CHURCHES. 
The secretary is expected to report specifically upon 


the churches of the district which have received aid. 


The Third Church in Chicago received a small amount 
of aid during the first half-year, but since that time has 
relied upon its own resources. ‘The social, intellectual, 
and religious needs of the young people in this church 
have been better served the last year than ever before. 

The church at Youngstown, Ohio, which has received 
aid from the Association for a long period of years, be- 
came self-supporting on May 1. Under the experienced 
and vigorous leadership of Rev. F. M. Bennett the church 
continues to make consistent gains. 

For nearly a year the church at Dayton; Ohio, was 
without a settled minister, but late in 1916 it secured as 
its leader Rev. J. M. Evans. ‘The best evidence of the 
growing strength of the church is seen in the fact that 


-it also will dispense with outside aid for the coming year. 


For the first time in many years we are able to say that 
every active church in our district, outside the college- 
town churches, will be self-supporting during the coming 
year. The natural corollary of this situation should be 
the inauguration of work at one or more new points. The 
one point most clearly indicated is Canton, Ohio, where 
a considerable number of services have been held under 
the leadership of Rev. J. F. C.. Auer of Wheeling, W. Va. 
Several Billings Lecturers have spoken to goodly audi- 
ences at this point. 


COLLEGE-TOWN CHURCHES. 

All the college-town churches which received aid have 
felt pinched a little because of slight reductions. Ser- 
vices were maintained during at least a part of the sum- 
mer at each point. At Ann Arbor the attendance at all 
meetings of the Young People’s Society has been larger 
than usual, due to more careful organization. The 
Sunday-school has been strengthened by organizing the 
older classes of both boys and girls into clubs. 

At Iowa City, despite considerable losses by death and 
removal, the church shows a net gain of thirteen in mem- 
bership with a considerably increased attendance at the 
morning service. ‘The members of the Y. P. R. U. are 
taking a larger part in the programmes, each member 
appearing in some capacity during the year. 
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At Urbana the work has followed the same lines as in 
recent years, the attendance being the largest of any of 
our college-town churches. 

The church at Lawrence, Kan., is now without a min- 
ister, Rev. E. B. Backus leaving in the middle of February 
to take charge of the work at Erie, Pa. 


SERVICES RESUMED. 


The church at Omaha has secured its permanent leader 
in the person of Rev. Robert F. Leavens, formerly of 
Fitchburg, Mass. Services have been held in a dance 
hall, with congregations averaging upward of one hundred. 
The church school, though small, is growing, and includes 
classes from kindergarten to adult. A suite of three 
centrally located rooms is open every week-day as “ Uni- 
tarian Headquarters,’’ serving as a temporary base of 
operations for trustees, committees, Alliance, the minister, 
and the parish assistant. Active Post-Office Mission 
work is carried on, and every Sunday evening a light 
supper is served, followed by singing under professional 
leadership. Some special services have been held, not- 
ably one addressed by Rev. John Haynes Holmes in 
Boyd’s Theatre, on which occasion the audience numbered 
more than five hundred. The church has secured a 
very desirable lot, appointed a building committee, and 
selected an architect. 
already reached $26,000, and preliminary plans have been 
drawn for the church edifice. The promise contained in 
the report of a year ago is abundantly fulfilled. 


Your secretary has assisted in the re-establishment of 


services at three points. At Sheffield, Ill., occasional 
services were held on Sunday evening in the fall, and since 
December 1 Rev. H. H. Burch has been preaching reg- 
ularly, coming over from Bloomington for an evening 
service. 

At Moline, Ill., where no services had been held for 
several years, a meeting was called to consider the possi- 
bility of disbanding and handing the property over to a 
local organization which would use it for the welfare and 
happiness of wage-earning women. After due consid- 
eration the suggestion of your secretary, that a test of 
holding services should be made before deciding to dis- 
band, was accepted. Services were ‘conducted for sev- 
eral months by Rev. J. A. Kyle of Davenport, with occa- 


sional assistance from Rev. C. M. Perry of Iowa City. _ 


At present Rev. William Yerington is in temporary 
charge as resident minister. By correspondence and a 
personal visit your secretary assisted in making arrange- 
ments for Rev. D. Roy Freeman of All Souls Church, 
Grand Rapids, to conduct regular services at Grand 
Haven. ‘The attendance has been most encouraging. 


NEw AMERICANS. 
During the year your secretary has twice visited our 
Norwegian. mission at Hanska, Minn. ‘The first visit 


was in the fall, just after the meeting of the Iowa State 


Conference. Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Rev. Walter A. Smith of St. Cloud, and the secretary 
took part in meetings covering two days and evenings. 
Despite work in the harvest fields an audience of over 
two hundred was present at the evening meetings. It is 
not clear that this will ever become a self-supporting 
organization, though it has made some progress in that 
direction, but it is certain that the leadership during the 
past twenty years has been sound, constructive, and states- 
manlike. ‘This particular community of New Americans 
is unquestionably an asset in our national life. 

Your secretary has visited Virginia, Minn., and the 
Finnish mission, conducted by Rev. and Mrs. Lappala. 
Mrs, Lappala was ordained to our ministry, your secre- 
D. Van Tassel 


sevéral years ago. 


The pledged contributions have. 


~The Christian Register 


of Sioux City eetending the right h hand of fettodpatigie ahd 
giving the charge. Here, again, members of the local 
organization are gradually assuming certain responsi- 
bilities, both financial and personal. 
organized Sunday-school and a considerable mission in 
a confirmation class in the farming district not far from 
Virginia. Altogether there is promise and increasing 
performance in our Finnish mission. 

Our Swedish mission failed to attain a permanent 
organization, and -denominational aid was withdrawn 


our missionary for some ten years, first in Minneapolis 
and afterward in Chicago, died on April 7 of this year 
at the German American Hospital in Chicago. His 
sincerity and devotion were great, but he lacked the 
instinct of the organizer; and it is probable that the influ- 
ence of his work will abide as a leaven rather than in an 
organization. 


OuR CHURCHES AND THE WAR, 


The ministers of this district have divided on their 
attitude toward the great war. Since the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict the attitude of some of our 
ministers seems likely to be a cause of division between 
them and their churches. On the other hand, the facing 
of these issues is sending us deeper into our own souls 
and making us face the question of ultimate spiritual 
values. If passive faith is less, the dynamic faith which 
expresses itself in the active will to good and in the deter- 
mination that adequate results shall issue from the great 
conflict grows from more to more. 

Certain of the old emphases of religion are finding recog- 
nition and reinforcement in and through the pressures of 
the present crisis. 

(1) Men are rediscovering the truth which recently 
many things have conspired to obscure, namely, that 
“man does not live by bread alone,’”—that comfort, ease, 
and luxury are not the supreme good. 

(2) Men are finding new confirmation of the truth that 
as men and nations sow, so shall they also reap. In the 
suffering and agony of this present time they see some- 
thing of expiation of the sins of the past. They enter 
into sympathetic comprehension of the spirit of Lincoln’s 
second inaugural,— 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may spoon pass away. Yet, if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the sword,— 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ ” 

(3) Perhaps as never before do we realize that ‘‘we are 
members one of another’ and that “if one member suf- 
fers, all the others suffer with it.’ The entrance of our 
country into the great war emphasizes the common bond 
and the common life. Henceforth no nation can live an 
isolated life, live or die to itself alone. 

Out of the extremity of the world’s need comes the cry 
for a faith that shall enable men to hold fast to the ra- 
tionality of the universe and shall unite them in con- 
structive effort to achieve the larger embodiment of moral 


There is a well- — 


Rev. August Dellgren, who had been ~ 


and spiritual values in even the outward organization — ¥ 


of the world life. 
this cry comes to our ears with peculiar power and sig- 
nificance. Here is our opportunity and here is our 

May we be equal to both, bring our full contribution 
only to the thought, but also to the effort of 
the achievement of a larger pin: quia mea 
life. teak lg 


With our history and with our vision 
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“Bud aire Pulpit. 
an eee” God is Marching On! 


As 
> 
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REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


~ How long, O Lord, how long shall the wicked triumph?—PsaLm 


xciv. 3. 
In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust. 


“Truth is marching on! 
is marching on!” So reads the hymn we have been 
singing. Is it true? The poet, with a fine idealism, 
may so think; the song-writer may so declare; but can 
we, we with the terrible facts of 1914-17 fully before us, 
join with poet and singer and idealist in declaring that 
truth and right and love are moving steadily onward? 

It is a serious problem that confronts us, especially since 
we as a people, as a nation, have entered into this tre- 

~mendous world-war. Here, on the one hand, stands our 
‘religious faith with its triumphant note, ‘He watching 
over Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps,’’ and here, on the 


other hand, stands the heart-rending fact of Armenians, | 


- Poles, Lithuanians, Serbians, and numerous Belgians, 

deserted seemingly, not only by man but by the Lord 

_ Almighty, given over to death—yes, even to worse 

than death! Is it a matter of wonder that in- these 

terrible years the cry has gone forth, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long shall the wicked triumph?” 

How can our faith and facts be reconciled? How 
can we again have the helpful consciousness that we, 
that all men, are going forward under a victorious Cap- 
tain who is bound to establish his kingdom of good-will 
over all the earth? ; 

Well, our faith and the facts cannot be reconciled so 
long as we fail to keep in mind one basic truth. The 
Almighty cannot and does not work out moral purposes 
over us and in spite of. us, but only through us and by 
means of us. I say ‘“‘moral’’ purposes, for morality 
implies freedom of choice. If I cannot choose between 


two lines of action, if I have not liberty to do the wrong. 


just as well as opportunity to do the right, then what 
I do possesses no moral quality, no more than the move- 
ment of machinery. Only as I in and of myself have a 
chance to prove unfaithful as well as dutiful can I be 
commended if I do my duty; only in so far as I have the 
freedom to be lawless as well as law-abiding do my actions 
as an orderly and peaceful citizen entitle me to credit. 
Not everybody in this world desires to be law-abiding; 
not every one wishes to be kind. What then? Shall the 
Lord God step in and compel every one to go through 
those actions which denote kindliness and justice? It is 
conceivable, yet the human heart would remain the same. 
The law and authority of a penitentiary may compel every 
prisoner to do his duty, but the law and authority do not 
nor can they change the prisoner’s heart nor rule over 
the inner emotions. If the Lord God desires to found 
upon earth a moral kingdom, it can be done only through 
_ giving to the sons of men freedom to do wrong as well as 
right. What is the result? The triumph at times of 
_ wrong—very decidedly the triumph of wrong. 
Think of the many hundreds of nameless martyrs who 
suffered in the Roman arena; recall the violence and 
cruelty shown by a Duke of Alva in Holland, the burning 
at the stake of numerous men and women by the Spanish 
nquisition, and even in our own land do not forget the 
ate howlings of the pro-slavery mobs in New 
the breaking up of abolition meetings, the un- 
t accorded to Wendell Phillips, to Garrison, 
t I mean when I say that many events 
victories for the right. Does all this 
nocked? Does it mean that while 


: 
; 
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Right is marching on! Love - 


there is order and precision in the world of nature, there 
1s none and never can be in the realm of human beings? 
On the face of events it may look that way. ‘The confu- 
sion and horror of these present years may give such an 
impression, but closer study will show the etror in this 
mode of thinking. 

Goodness is at the heart of the universe; rightness is 
fundamental. Even the most wicked act produces a 
double effect—its immediate result for evil and _ its, 
sometimes far-off, reaction which is for good. 

The cruelty of Spanish rule in Holland had this double _ 

effect: it drew together the Reformers in a strong con- 
federation, and it eventually led to the freedom of the 
land. Cruelty of a similar nature in Cuba led, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, through war, not 
only to the liberation of the Cubans, but to the energizing 
and enlightenment of tribes and people thousands of 
miles from the West Indies, namely, in the Philippines. 
_ An evil or a cruel act has a result seen and anticipated; 
it also, because of the very structure of things, works a 
result unseen and unanticipated. Man in the exercise of 
his freedom of will helps often, without realizing it, to 
produce something better and more humane than what 
prevails at the time. 

The evil producing after its kind we see to-day in Europe, 
the ruthlessness producing after its kind we have seen in 
shameless, horrible deeds. If this were all, then we 
might well despair; if evil produced only evil, if out of 
the welter and chaos, the fire and destruction, no good 
came anywhere to any one, how could our faith survive? 
how could we believe that sometime upon all the earth 
truth and justice would be triumphant? But this is not 
all, not even the more permanent result. If anywhere 
on the face of the globe to-day evil in all its brutality 
ought to be victorious, that place, we might well suppose, 
would be on the firing line. There enemy meets enemy; 
there surely passion has its chance to show itself in 
fearful hate unrelieved by mercy or favor. Is it so? 
Go to the trenches and what do you see? ‘There on the 
side of the Allies, fighting side by side, are Roman 
Catholic Irishmen and Scotch Presbyterians, Orthodox 
Greek Russians and Senegalese Negroes, Mohammedan 
Algerians and Episcopalian English, Methodist Cana- 
dians and Belgian-French conscripts. These men, 
strangers to each other only a little while ago, had the 
strongest prejudices of caste and class; nothing, ap- 
parently, would make them friends. Comradeship was 
undreamed, of, equality not to be even suggested; but 
danger, a common foe, has drawn them together as no 
religious exhortation could have drawn them together, 
as commerce could not, as finance could not. They 
have shared the same blankets, the same food; they have 
charged together and retreated together and been saved 
from fearful death in craters and on ‘‘no man’s land” 
one by the other. That English company rescued by 
the quick dash of some Gurkhas can never again look 
contemptuously on the men of India; those Frenchmen 
carried from the danger zone on the backs of Moors can 
never again refuse to recognize the Moors as companions, 
as friends. And all those men of different races and 
religions facing the soldiers of the Central Powers—how 
did they feel toward the enemy? [If invalid soldiers in 
the hospitals at Nottingham and Brighton interviewed 
by me in the summer of 1915 can be believed, if the 
author of ‘‘Ambulance No. 10,” serving on the French 
line at Verdun, can be believed, there was no deep 
hatred of the enemy existing in the trenches. Each side 
had learned to respect the other; indeed, a rather com- 
panionable feeling sprang up between the soldiers on the 
firing line, which might have made fighting difficult had 
it not been for rigid discipline. 


The een) kindliness of human nature expresses ‘itself 
where and when we least expect it. Through stir and 
strife men of most diverse types and races have learned 
to know one another and to respect one another. 

I know it is said that after these terrible conflicts the 
hatreds engendered by them will last on and on as a 
blight to civilization, as one of the worst results of the 
war. He must be a poor student of human history who 
makes such a statement. Stop to think! Russians 
and Japanese were fighting one another less than twenty 
years ago: they are united now in economic and mili- 
taristic friendship! Boers and English were fighting 
one another in the early years of this century, yet they 
are all united in one peaceful confederation, and the 
British armies in West and East Africa were led by the 
very Boer generals who so stoutly defended their Dutch 
homes and traditions. Bulgarians pressed the Turks 
almost to the gates of Constantinople in 1912, after one 
of the bloodiest modern campaigns, yet Turk and Bul- 
garian fought side by side in Roumania and along the 
frontiers of Greece near Salonika. Americans were never 
better treated in Spain, as I know from personal experi- 
ence, than right after the Spanish-American War, and 
never were so many American goods sold in Spain as in 
these past few years. Do the men of the North hate the 
men of the South because of our Civil War? 

Religion has not broken down because of this Righty 
conflict. Men have not shouted out despairingly, 
“There is no God,” nor have’ women turned away from 
the churches. Just the opposite is true. A new and 
deep interest has awakened in religious matters. “Christ 
is in the trenches,” said Mr. Buzzell. Yes, and he is in 
the homes as stay and comforter, as elder brother and 
companion. I know of nothing more remarkable than 
the present earnestness and seriousness in England and 
France that have replaced the former thoughtlessness 
and levity. I know of nothing more touching and simple 
than the faith shown by the Russian soldiers as they kiss 
the icon, receive the blessing from the priest, and then 
go forward in perfect confidence to the terrible end which 
too often awaits them. 

I have spoken of the revival of religion. What shall 
I say of that revival of human pity, that large mani- 
festation of kindliness, induced by the war? Who can 
write calmly of the unselfishness, the devotion, the 
self-sacrifice of American and British doctors and nurses 
shown in pest-stricken Serbia, of Red Cross workers in 
Flanders, of hospital attendants and ambulance drivers 
in France? Who can tell of that spontaneous generosity 
which exhibited itself in gifts of money and clothing to 
grief-stricken Belgium, of the self-denying work performed 
by those who took to their homes and hearts the many 
children, made orphans? Who can compute the bandages 
and garments made and still being made here in the 
United States by women unacquainted with those for 
whom they are intended? Who can properly recount 
the brave deeds of seemingly ordinary American youths 
quickened to courage by the call of France for help? Is 
there no advantage for the world in hundreds and thou- 
sands of rather dull ordinary Englishmen ‘‘being touched 
to heroic intentions and introduced to a life healthier 
and more stirring to the imagination than any they 
knew before 1914”? Is there no advantage in the larger 
vision they are obtaining, in the finer sense of comrade- 
ship? Is there no advantage in the breaking down of 
social caste and class, no advantage in the sudden oppor- 
tunities given to lord and lady, to miner and munition 
worker, to toil and give for worthy ends? Is there 
no advantage inthe necessity to do away with anti- 
quated land-holding privileges, in the adoption of new 
agricultural. and purines methods? no value in the 


broader human intercourse binding together all sorts and 
conditions of people? 


Through this war England has found her soul, rrheasies ? 


has found a religion, and the thousands in each country 
are realizing as never before that righteousness is worth 
far more than possessions, ease, or even life. 
war have.no fine effect upon the United States? Do we 
not already feel the quickening of the Spirit? Yes: 
there is the resurrection of the patriot. Something of 
the ancient fire is flaming forth in deeds of generosity and 
freedom. ‘The Revolutionary sire and the “man of ’61” 
are reborn in our own heroic youth. 

Look for a few moments at that vast Russian Empire 
of one hundred and sixty millions stirred suddenly into 
national consciousness and learning to think and to work 
co-operatively. How many years would it have taken 
in peaceful times before that hellish poison called ‘‘ vodka”’ 
could have been abolished? What poverty, suffering, and 
crimes can be truly laid to the evil effects of this national 
intoxicating drink! 
and behold! as in a day the peasant classes everywhere 
feel the beneficial effects of the prohibition. 


Will the 


War necessitated its suppression, — 


Does it not seem almost worth the price paid in de- 


struction and bloodshed for Russia to have freed itself 
from the terrible rule of bureaucracy? When we think 
of the young men who suffered on battlefield and in hospi- 
tal, let us not at the same time forget those other young 
men—yes, and women too—who under the old régime 
suffered and agonized in the dungeons of Petropavlovsk 
on the roads to exile, or in the detention camps of North- 
ern Siberia. The autocracy held in its grip a vast nation 
and it was deaf to any cry for reform. What could be 
done? Was there no hope? no brighter future? Hun- 
dreds of lives have been sacrificed uselessly in an attempt 
to break the power.of an authority that seemed unbreak- 
able. Seemed! But see what has happened. Political 
prisons opened, freedom of speech allowed, amnesty pro- 
claimed, and representative government made a fact. 

Here you have your illustration of what I mean when 
I say that the very essence of things is rightness. Simply 
for military efficiency a great good had to be done—the 
abolishment of vodka. Those suppressive edicts of an 
autocratic government led not only to Siberia, but to a 
nation’s freedom. ‘The unexpected resulted. It cannot 
be otherwise, nor was it intended that it should be other- 
wise. Righteousness cannot be evaded. Honor is nec- 
essary even among thieves. Something like a fair 
distribution must be the rule among the worst brigands. 
Why? Because only so will thieves work together or 
brigands prove loyal one to the other. 

‘Take now a view on the other side of the globe. India 
with its teeming millions before 1914 enjoyed certain 
benefits such as order, justice, security, but at the same 
time its people suffered under what to them were galling 
disabilities, the chief of which was social inferiority and 
exclusion from British clubs and organizations. See 
how rapidly reforms have come in these past three years 
and how much larger is now the share in government 
allowed to the Bengalese. The authorities take added 
care to avoid wounding Hindu susceptibilities. With 
Rajah and Maharajah pledging their incomes and their 
troops as well as their own services to England’s cause 
there has come a new sense of unity, a lessening of social — 
differences which augurs much for the future. 

Brotherhood! Why, the movement since Bisinatelay 


time has all been away from brotherhood. a 


made a dependency. Indo-China made a depend 
of France. Black men in Southwest Africa compelle 
work for Germany! Black men in East Afri 
into the military services of Germany. Nh 
corporated into the Russian empire 
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under the oppression of traders, slavers, and conces- 
sionaires. Suddenly the pressure is lifted: more,—the 
oppressors are calling upon their lowly and despised 
brothers for help, and lo! Bengalese, Gurkha, Senegalese, 
Moor, Algerian, Indo-Chinese, and I know not how many 
others besides, are responding, and through their response 
they are making sure at no distant day of a new and 
different France, a better British Empire, a more modern 
and democratic Russia. Yes, through the great world- 
war the yellow man and the brown man and the black 
man are coming more and more to their own; they are 
taking their places nearer to the side of the Caucasian. 
Everyw 


here the cannon roars forth its message: “War 
is no respecter of dynasties but in every nation he that 
doeth bravely and fighteth loyally shall be accepted as 
companion and equal.” 

The fateful lightnings of the sword of Justice are un- 
loosed. Now is there trampling out of the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored: those grapes pour 
forth blood like wine and shall pour forth until the last 
full measure is attained, until the cup which Justice holds 
is filled. Every cause has its effect, every deed its result. 
Behold, in fire and flame, in ruin and destruction, the 
working out to their inevitable ends of wrongful causes, 
of hidden dastardly deeds! 


Through the exercise of his own initiative, what a 
tremendous power to change things is possessed by man, 
yet, though he is allowed greatest freedom to act, he can 
act only in accordance with law. ‘The very structure of 
things requires obedience, conformity to the immutable. 

Conformity to the immutable! Yes, it is so. The 
moral structure of the world implies righteousness. ‘To 
: do evil on a grand scale certain virtues must be practised 

such as self-restraint, industry, precision, War involves 
discipline, obedience, organization, and efficiency. Gun- 
nery, aviation, and submarine activity call for a skill 
which means first of all surrendering one’s own petty 

‘ impulses to those immutable laws which govern in air, 

in sea, and upon the earth. 

God is marching on—marching on in and through 
his laws. Those laws represent the Eternal Will, the 
order inherent in all things, the rightness inherent in the 
very structure of the world. In those laws we can put 
our trust; they will never fail us, nor bring us to confusion. 

You remember how, in the story of “ Parsifal,’’ the 
wicked Klingsor hurls the sacred spear at the head of 
Parsifal. This is done with the intention of killing the 

audacious youth who has penetrated into the enchanted 
: garden. No angelic power stays Klingsor’s hand; he 
ae has free will to commit his vengeful act. No heavenly 
visitant turns aside the spear and thus saves Parsifal. 
No; the spear is thrown, but in passing out of the magi- 
cian’s hand it passes into the air, it becomes subject to 
the law of gravity, which pulls it to the earth, and the 
4 itself, though used to perform a devilish purpose, is 
freighted with divine potency. Thus by the very act 
of evil intent the magician himself makes possible what 
otherwise would not have been possible, namely, the 
-. seizure of the spear. 
___ Evil, my friends, is powerless unless it yield itself to 
_ the laws of God, unless it act in accordance with the very 
structure of things; hence it is that evil in its very free- 
t ‘k out its own horrid intentions works out, and 
t, an unanticipated good. ‘This being so, 
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Yes, and even more; that for every martyr’s stripe there a 

glows a bar of morning light, for the right is marching on? = 
Once again, then, but with a firmer faith, let us say,— 

“Lead on, O cross of martyr-faith: with thee is victory! 

Shine o’er us, stars and reddening dawn, till the full day shall be! 

On earth his kingdom cometh, and with joy our eyes shall see,’’— 

for the truth is marching on. Glory, glory, hallelujah! 

The truth is marching on, and the right is marching 

on, and love is marching on, for—God is marching on! 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


The Paths of the Sea. 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth? 

Declare, if thou hast understanding? 

Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 

Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the cornerstone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Or who shut up the sea within bounds, ... 

When I made clouds the garment thereof, . 
And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 

And marked out for it my bound, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 
And here shall thy proud waves be stayed? ... 


Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? 

Or hast thou walked in the recesses of the deep? ... 
Hast thou comprehended the earth in its breadth? 
Declare, if thou knowest it all—Job xxxviit. 


The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; 
The world and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 

And established it upon the floods.—Psalm xxiv, 


Eternal Peace, whose word of old 

In the great basins poured the main, 
And shut within their rocky fold 

The unnumbered flocks of ocean’s plain: 
O hear us! while the billows roar, 
For those who sail from shore to shore. 


Great God, whose path upon the deep 
Is still unknown, but who didst keep 

Thine ancient people, when the wind 
And Egypt followed fast behind: 

O hear us, when our prayer to thee 

Ascends for those we love at sea. 


O thou, who for the psalmist made 
The storm a calm, and brought him through 
The surging ocean unafraid, 
Unto the home he longed to view: 
To all who sail the waters rude, 
Give equal trust and fortitude. 
— Stopford A. Brooke. 


Infinite Spirit, the Father of all the families of earth, 
we worship Thee. Thou hast prepared for Thy children 
the habitable world. The sea, unchanged but ever- 
changing, is a symbol of Thine own eternity. Thou hast 
made it the highway of the world. Grant that we so 
consecrate ourselves to justice and humanity that the 
freedom of the seas be preserved for all. Upon the great 
waters may we follow in Thy paths; and may the children 
of men take refuge under the shadow of Thy wings. 
Amen. 


From England. 


The recent European mails have brought 
to the office of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation a number of interesting letters from 
friends and fellow-workers in England. The 
following is a letter sent by the president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to the president of the American Unitarian 
Association under date of April 17, 1917:— 


My Dear Dr. Eliot, —The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
were mtich moved by your gracious telegram, 
and desire me to express on their behalf their 
warm appreciation of your fraternal words of 
salutation on entering the conflict in which 
our country has so long been engaged. 

Pledged by our own traditions to associate 
the practice of our worship with political free- 
dom, we have for generations cherished the 
sentiment of ‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty all 
the World over.’ The. great address of 
President Wilson and its reception by Con- 
gress have now brought this ideal of the right 
of each nation to determine its own method 
of life into the forefront of the struggle. It 
was for this cause in the case of Belgium that 
we entered the war; and this, with ever 
widening application, has been our highest 
and ultimate aim. 

By placing this in the forefront of the pur- 
poses to which your country now dedicates 
her magnificent resources, President Wilson 
has opened a new era in the world’s history. 
No great nation can in the future evade its 
share in the common burden of securing the 
interests of humanity at large, when any 
autocratic power, in violation of its own 
pledged word, tears up its treaties and cove- 
nants, and spreads ruin and destruction over 
land and sea. ‘The elimination of such power 


’ from the fellowship of the World’s sovereign 


states is indeed one of your immediate ob- 
jects. How far it may be possible to secure 
that result by force of arms, only time can 
show. We do not disguise from ourselves 
that grave dangers may yet beset us, and 
sacrifices heavier than any that we have yet 
made may be imposed upon us. But with 
your co-operation, in addition to the tried 
strength of the Allies, we are convinced that 
the victory of freedom is assured, and when 
America enters the council of peace, it will 
be to secure the permanence of international 
order and the sanctity of international law 
to which this country dedicated its efforts 
from the first. 

We welcome your co-operation, therefore, 
with heartfelt joy, with sympathy with you 
in the internal perils to which you may for a 
time be exposed, and with confident hope 
that the final issue of the struggle may be 
nothing less than such a reorganization of the 
great democratic forces of the world under 
the administration of justice as shall lead to 
the final abolition of war. 

J. EstLin CARPENTER. 


The following is an extract from a personal 
letter from the editor of the Hibbert Journal 
and the principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford. It is illustrative of a number of 
similar communications:— 

APRIL 21, 1917. 

My Dear Eliot,—I rejoice to hear from you 
at any time, but at this moment my joy is 
especially great. We are all moved to the 
depths by what has happened, and neither 
feeling nor thought can express itself. We 
are in presence of one of the great births of 
the ages. he hope is that our two peoples 
may become indissolubly one in heart and 
soul, and march on, far into the future, hand 
in hand. ‘The union is rooted in nature and 
will bear fruit for all time to come. One 
could almost sing ‘‘Nunc Dimittis.”” You 
cannot imagine what a moral refreshment 


has come to us and what a glow there is in 
our hearts. We feel at last that good will 
come of it all, and that the chief good will 
be in love between America and Britain. 
Do you remember that magnificent chorus 
in “Samson Agonistes’? which begins “O 
how comely ’tis and how reviving’? It 
expresses, as far as it can be expressed, the 
stirring that is in our hearts, which are moved 
“‘as when the trees of the forest are moved 
by the wind.” ... You are great idealists, 
and the entry of this ideal element into the 
Allies’ cause is of incalculable value. I have 
always said that the association of material- 
ism with America was false. There is no 
people on earth who act so quickly at the 
prompting of an ideal as you do. 

I am very glad you found anything to be 
grateful for in what I have written. Only by 
writing and speaking have I been able to 
serve the cause, and it seems a small, insig- 
nificant thing when I think of my boys and 
the millions like them. I want to be able to 
look them in the face, if they come back. 
All three, to my wonder, are alive, or were 
when last heard of. ‘The second boy, who left 
Balliol to join at the opening of the war, was 
badly wounded at the Ancre, buried alive 
and got out by a miracle. He has now re- 
covered and is in England training cadets. 
The eldest, whom you remember, has been 
at the front for more than two years and has 
survived I know not how many battles, at- 
tacks, and raids. The third, who is in the 
Artillery, has also seen a lot of service both 
in the East and in France.« I am proud to 
say they have all distinguished themselves 
and received one or more of the military dec- 
orations. ... How dear old Royce would have 
rejoiced to see this day! 1G 


Literature. 


WILLIAM ORNE WHITE. By Eliza Orne 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Miss White presents mod- 
estly her book about her father as ‘‘annals 
in the life of a country minister in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century,” and it has 
indeed something of the historic value that 
this implies; but it is also much more, and 
many will be grateful that she has thus 
brought together records and reminiscences 
to reveal the interest of his personality and 
the beneficence of his influence. Mr. 
White’s long life—he died in 1911 at the age 
of ninety—was a consistent development 
and practice of the principles that were his 
partly by inheritance and partly by personal 
convictions about truth and duty. The 
chapters about his home and early years 
are filled with interesting anecdote. He 
was one of that group of small boys who suf- 
fered under William Wells, the famous 
Brattle Street schoolmaster. Of his ex- 
periences there we are told only that the 
few months were unmitigated tragedy and 
that his acute homesickness lasted as long 
as he stayed. George William Curtis wrote 
of this school that Mr. Wells heard his 
classes with a book in one hand and a, much- 
used rattan in the other, and woe to the boy 
who uttered a false quantity in his Latin 
verse! The late Charles C. Perkins used 
to say of it, as reported by Col. Higginson, 
“My dears, it was hell!’ and Col. Higginson 
himself ascribed to his experience there his 
lifelong distrust -of ‘‘a purely masculine 
world”? and his faith in coeducation. But 
this is by the way. Fortunately William 
Orne White’s experiences there were brief 
and his life at Exeter and Harvard was very 
different. His letters give interesting ac- 
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counts of conditions at the Academy and in 
Cambridge during those early years. He 
was graduated as class orator in 1840, and © 
an interesting foreign trip, two years long, 
followed. His friends in the Divinity School 
included George M. Bartol, who was settled 
for fifty years in Lancaster, Mass., Joseph 
Henry Allen, O. B. Frothingham, Col. Hig- 
ginson, and Grindall Reynolds. After brief 
pastorates in Eastport, Me., and in St. 
Louis, where for several months he supplied 
the pulpit during Dr. Eliot’s absence in 
Europe, he began a stay of two years with 
the West Newton church, taking with him 
a wife. In 1851 he began his pastorate with 
the Unitarian church of Keene, N.H.,*which 
endured for twenty-seven years, covering 
the important period of the Civil War. The 
story is told mainly by letters, charming in 
spirit and expression, and illuminating as a 
picture of a country minister’s experiences. 
A group of delightful ‘“‘Letters to a Child”’ 
reveal the man as plainly as anything in the 
book, bright, entertaining, wholly sym- 
pathetic. In the closing serene years he 
was always interested in the events of the 
day and in his friends, who were many in 
number and rare in quality. Many will 
remember the painting which Miss Ellen 
Hale made of him in 1909 and will be glad to 
find a reproduction of it here. This collec- 
tion of his letters from first to last is wholly 
modern in tone, and the book might almost 
be called a Unitarian tract, so plainly does 
it show the sort of life that may be lived by 
one brought up in this faith and faithfully 
following its principles. The reviewer can- 
not close without recalling to mind the 
sketch of Mrs. White, also written by her 
daughter, and added to the second edition 
of the collection of extracts touching on the 
pleasures, possibilities, and hopes of “‘the 
afternoon of life,’ put together by Mrs. 
White herself, under the title “After Noon- 
tide.’ The two books belong together. 


MADEMOISELLE Miss. Boston: W. A. 
Butterfield. 50 cents.—This little book, 
which is published for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Fund for the French Wounded, has 
passed into its fifth printing and has already 
earned $500 in royalties for relief work. It 
contains in all about two dozen letters cover- 
ing eight months’ time, written by a young 
American girl who was in France when the 
war broke out, as a helper in a small French 
hospital. In order to fit herself as a Red 
Cross nurse, she left her post and studied day | 
and night, passed the necessary examinations, 
received her diploma from the Minister of 
War, and was sent at once to the French 
front as a member of the regular military 
organization, with the rank of lieutenant. 
These letters were written “for one and one 
only.” That the public has been permitted 
to share in their reading is a great privilege. 
Dr. Cabot says in his preface that they are 
“the most intimate and holy things which 
have been saved for our comfort out of the 
whirlpool of embattled Europe.” ‘Their mar- 
vellous quality is their unfailing gayety, 
their revelation of the writer’s courage, tender- 
ness, sympathy, motherliness. Written for 
the most part while her instruments were 
boiling in the sterilizer, or on her knees after - 
a day of fourteen hours spent in battling for 
the life of the terribly wounded, she could still 
speak of the life she was living as : 


, to. alee a4 for ants eeabe cach 
ill, , suffering horribly, are, she writes, among 
the most essential qualities needed in a mili- 
tary nurse. Her patients loved her and gave 
her the title the book goes by, or else called 
her “Little Mama.” 


Music AND Lire, A Study of the Rela- 
tions between Ourselves and Music. By 
Thomas Whitney Surette. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25 mnet.—Mr. 
Surette is not only a musician of note, but 
something of a social reformer as well. He 
sees his music less as an isolated fact than as 
an integral part of all human life. With an 
insight truly prophetic, he regards music as 
a factor neglected, but no less important, for 
the building up among men of a stronger and 
richer communal life. Evidently feeling him- 
self a voice crying aloud in the wilderness of 
American materialism, he laments the lack 
of good musical taste in the average American 
small town, denounces present-day methods 
of musical education, and suggests that a way 
of escape from the existing situation lies 
through the cultivation of community sing- 
ing, local chamber-music clubs, more chorus 
singing in the public schools, etc. His little 
book is thus a plea for music as an agent of 
democracy. As such, because of its invasion 
of a field comparatively novel, our readers 
will find it suggestive and worth while. 


Patriotic SoNcs oF AMERICA. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co. Single copies, 10-20 
cents; 100 copies, $7.50-$10.—Bound in 
paper, and differing only in stiffness of cover 
and size, this collection of eighteen songs 
should be found in every American home 
and church. Its price places it within reach 
of all. The collection opens with ‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’”’ and closes with 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
Between these two are all old favorites. In 
addition to this issue, these publishers have 
printed for free distribution thirty-five 
thousand copies of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “‘Marseillaise,” and dedicated 
it to “‘All Lovers of the Allied Sister Repub- 
lics, France and America.” Most of this 
large edition has been distributed in New 
York, Boston, and Washington. No cus- 
tomer departs from the store without a copy, 
if he wishes it. 


Tue CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. By Herbert 
Welch, Thomas Nicholson, and Henry 
Churchill King. New York: The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. ~50 cents net.—Three 
addresses delivered at the centennial of Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa., are here 
given. While treating of different phases 
of the main theme, all recognize that it is 
the main function of a Christian college to 
keep the Christian ideals of character and 
conduct constantly before the student. The 
word of three eminent educators as given 
in these addresses will be of value to all who 
are considering educational problems or giv- 
ing careful attention to the welfare of young 

oy mse. and women. 
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tests and aims develops and ey 
manly qualities. The Black Eagle patrol 
not only proves to be a source of inspiration 
to its own members, but it does a service to 
the town, at considerable cost, which receives 
the appreciation it deserves. ‘The story con- 
tains several thrilling incidents of action or 
adventure, and it is written in a style that 
enlists attention from the outset and sustains 
it to the end. It is a good book for boys. 


Tae HumsBie ANNALS oF A BACK YARD. 
By Walter A. Dyer. Illustrated by Frank 
T. Merrill. Boston: ‘The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—Mr. Dyer’s wholesome philosophy, 
his enjoyment of simple things, and his com- 
panionable quality, traits with which his 
former books have made us acquainted, are 
here much in evidence. The Back Yard 
offers the lure of the garden, but this is not 
a garden book. It is a series of short essays, 
in which events related to the limited area 
of the home-grounds are quickly trans- 
muted into spiritual experiences and inter- 
pretations. It is deliciously human, demo- 
cratic, universal, and will make many friends. 


Magazines. 


In the June American Magazine Booth 
Tarkington has a stirring and timely article 
on “‘Middle Western Apathy.” It explains 
the former attitude of the Middle West in 
regard to the war and predicts its future 
course, “‘now that the flags are up.” “The 
Story of a Wife-Made Man,” by an anony- 


| coe Thayer; 


‘mous writer, is a frank discussion of the 


effect of marriage on business success. “A 
‘Top-Notcher’ at 39,” by Alfred Grunberg, 
tells the story of Matthew C. Brush, once a 
newsboy, now the head of a great street 
railroad system. Among the other articles 
are: “What Men Would You Bet On as 
Being Honest?” by Fred C. Kelly; “ Act- 
ing—a Part-time Job,’’ by Walter Prichard 
Eaton; ‘Massachusetts,’ by William Ros- 
“Ts Your Job Keeping Up With 
Your Age?” by B. C. Bean; “Up from Ob- 
scurity,” by an ex-U.S. Senator and “The 
Old Stone Mason,” by David Grayson. 
The fiction includes “Fanny Herself,” by 
Edna Ferber; “The Cup That Queers,” by 
H. C. Witwer; ‘‘Monsieur Rienzi Takes a 
Hand,” by Sophie Kerr; ‘“‘The Things We 
Hope For,”’ by Linda Buntyn Willie; ‘Jer- 
sey Lil,” by Jack Lait and ‘‘Vagabond or 
Gentleman?”’ by Edison Marshall. Valu- 
able material is to be found in the regular 
departments and the magazine is good 
throughout. 
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Che Bome. 
May Song. 


' BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Tis May, ’tis May, whatever you say, 
Let us go forth antl meet her; 

Whether the clouds be grave or gay, 
Glad are we all to greet her. 


Spring doth revel in changing dress, 
From dark to light, in loveliness, 

’Tis May, tis May, whatever you say, 
Let us go forth to meet her. 


Tis true, ’tis true, we feel it all through, 
Spring is gladly returning; 

The frolicsome colors say, “How do you do?” 
From bushes alight or aburning. 


The wandering breezes are filled with balm 
Wafting a whisper of heavenly calm. 

Tis true, ’tis true, we feel it all through, 
Spring is gladly returning. 


When Florabelle Went to School. 


Most children are six years old before they 
go to school, but Florabelle was only two 
when she had her first experience in a school- 
room. 

Jessie was Florabelle’s big sister. Jessie 
was ten years old, and she was almost the 
champion speller in her room, and almost 
the champion in geography, and almost the 
champion in arithmetic. When you were 
champion for a month, your name was writ- 
ten on a “roll of honor” with a gilt star 
after it; and Jessie’s name would have been 
there for every month, had it not been for 
Philip Iucas. Philip was almost the cham- 
pion, too, and would have been, except for 
Jessie. 

As it was, they were taking it turn about. 
September’s honors had gone to Jessie. 
Then Phil had spunked up and taken Octo- 
ber’s. Not to be outdone, Jessie had car- 
ried off November’s, Phil December’s, and 
in January they had tied in everything. 
Starting afresh, Jessie had won in February, 
Phil in March and then again in April. 
Jessie must—simply must—win in May; 
and because she must, while fate was against 
her, Jessie cried. 

“JT. can’t come to the spelling-test this 
afternoon,” said she, in a trembling voice. 
“T’ve got to stay home and keep the baby; 
and Phil will win and—I can’t help it.” 

A little questioning brought out the story. 
Mother had to go to the Court House about 
some papers which must be signed to-day. 
Mother was sorry, but she couldn’t help it. 
Could Jessie be excused until after two and 
then come in for the spelling test? Teacher 
shook her head. The directors were com- 
ing, and Miss Agnes had set two for the be- 
ginning of the test. 

Miss Agnes thought rapidly. She had 
never done stich a thing before, and the 
directors would be here too, and they might 
think she allowed children to bring their 
baby brothers and sisters to school. But 
in the face of Jessie’s despair she wondered— 
wondered—if it would be an impossibility. 
Then she decided swiftly. Teachers often 
have to make up their minds in a hurry. 
So Miss Agnes said,— 

“Do you suppose Florabelle would be 
quiet if you brought her to school until after 
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the spelling and then took her home toh 
your mother?” 

“O Miss Agnes, I just know she would! 
Oh, if you only would let me! Why, if you 
give Florabelle a paper and pencil she will 
mark until the lead wears out. She would 
be good, really she would, Miss Agnes!’’ 

In the face of such earnest protestations 
Miss Agnes yielded, and in the afternoon 
Jessie walked in triumphantly leading Flora- 
belle by the hand. She was very much out 
of breath, because she had carried her little 
sister much of the way, in order to reach the 
schoolhouse before that dreaded tardy bell 
rang. So the children had only a chance 
to look with big eyes at a baby in school 
before the directors filed in and the spelling 
test was announced. 

As the class took their places, Florabelle 
caught Jessie’s hand. ‘‘Go too,” she an- 
nounced firmly and clearly. Paper and 
pencil would have no attraction if big sister 
left her. Miss Agnes frowned a trifle, then 
bade Jessie take Florabelle with her. As 
they took their places the teacher gave a 
word of explanation to the directors, whose 
eyes sought the roll of honor and saw the 
close race which Jessie and Philip were run- 
ning. 

Every child in the class knew how it 
would end, that is, how the first part would 
end; and by and by only Philip and Jessie 
were left standing. The test was nearing 
its end. “Awry,” gave out the teacher. 
Philip after a blank look shrugged his 
shoulders and sat down. Now that was 
really too bad, for Philip had spelled many 
harder words in the course of the afternoon 
without blinking an eyelash. 

When Philip sat down, Jessie’s heart gave 
a great thump. Why, oh, why had she 
taken that very moment to straighten the 
blue ribbon bow on Florabelle’s curly head. 
She had heard the word, but, because her 
fingers were busy when they shouldn’t have 
been and because of the sudden shock of 
Philip’s failure, it had gone in one ear and 
directly out at the other. In a panic she 
realized that she must spell a word which 
she knew she had known, but now had for- 
gotten. 

Miss Agnes did not pronounce it again. 
She looked at Jessie, and the latter looked 
back piteously. Just at that moment, 
little Florabelle suddenly stepped out in 
front of her sister, lifted out the sides of her 
white dress, made a little bobbing bow, and 
said clearly and distinctly,— 

‘‘He follows his nose wherever he goes, 

And that stands all awry.”’ 

The school burst into a roar of laughter 
that made the baby turn and bury her face 
in big sister’s dress. Even the directors 
had to smile. They had forgotten their 
Mother Goose until baby Florabelle recalled 
two lines of it to them. 

She had recalled the word to Jessie also, 
and the latter, with her face crimson, caught 
little sister up into her arms and spelled 
“ A-w-r-y,” as distinctly as baby had pro- 
nounced it. 

The spelling lesson was over and Jessie 
had won. Her name was placed on the 
spelling part of the roll of honor with a star 
after it, and Miss Agnes had bidden her 
take Florabelle home and return in time for 
the geography test. 

With a still scarlet face she obeyed, but 


while the “B” grade scholars were going’ 
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and Jessie slipped in again with baby Flora- ; 
belle tagging after. “Shall we never get 
that baby home?” sighed Miss Agnes to 
herself. = 

But Jessie never looked to the right nor 
to the left. Straight to Miss Agnes she 
went and whispered into her ear. When 
she had finished, the latter, who had stooped 
over because Jessie was not very big after 
all, raised up and said:— 

“Jessie thinks her name ought not to go 
on the roll of honor, because she had for- 
gotten what word I had given Philip, until 
her little sister recited the Mother Goose 
verse. She thinks it should be counted 
that Philip won.” 

“T didn’t win,” said Philip, whose face 
now was red too, and whose voice was very 
gruff. Did you ever notice how very gruff 
boys’ voices get when they are doing some 
quite fine thing? Philip was having to speak 
out before the directors and the whole school, 
and that is rather embarrassing. ‘I didn’t 
win,” he said. ‘‘The baby could-a said that 
to me till next Christmas and I wouldn’t-a 
known how to spell it.” 

Then the president of the School Board 
arose. “‘I should say that settled it,” he 
said. “It is a question of who is the best 
speller in the list of words given out to-day. 
Philip says he did not know how to spell — 
‘awry,’ and Jessie has shown that she did 
know how. It is merely that the baby pro- 
nounced it instead of Miss Agnes. That’s 
all. I think Jessie has fairly won the star. 
What do the rest of you say?” 

The rest of the directors nodded their 
heads. 

So as things stand. now, Jessie and Phil 
are exactly even, and both are working like 
troopers to win in June. Wouldn’t it be 
funny if they tie once more?—Clara A. Alex- 
ander, in The Presbyterian. 


What Was It? 


Once there was a little three-cornered black 
seed. It was in a small blue envelope, with 
many others like itself. Polly Mary was 
carrying them out to her garden. It was a 
bright May morning. Polly Mary carried 
the envelope clasped very tightly in her 
small, moist pink fist; but one corner was 
not sealed tightly, and this one little seed 
slipped out. Straight ahead tripped Polly 
Mary, never noticing it at all. Down, down, 
it fell, and struck “Click!” on a pebble in the 
path. But Polly Mary was singing, “I’m 
Going to Have a Garden Gay,’’ and so of 
course she did not hear. It was a very tiny 
click, anyway. ‘The little seed was sound 
asleep, so it did not feel hurt. It bounced 
off the pebble and fell again. This time it 
dropped into a soft, warm place—a little hole 
close by the old birch post that helped hold 
up the Concord grape trellis. Only that 
morning Chippy Chirkytail, the chipmunk 
who lived in the garden wall, had remem- 
bered hiding an acorn there in the fall, and ~ 
had dug it out. 

Down into the little round hole, where the: » 
acorn had lain, slid the little black seed, still _ 
sound asleep. It had been len rere 
a year! x b AMS 

But that very night there | ; 
shower, and it settled th 


around the little seed, 
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the morning the sunshine came and made its 
bed still warmer; and tlien, what-do you 
think? the little seed began to wake up, and 
stretch! Just a little bit at first. But the 
sunshine kept coaxing it. 

“Tm growing, I’m really growing!’ it 
whispered to itself. ‘It’s such fun!”’ 

_ The very next morning it said earnestly, 
“T can’t stay down here any longer. I feel 
as though there was work for me to do, up 
there, somewhere!”’ ’ 

Up, up, up, into the warm sunshine it 
pushed its way! The black overcoat dropped 
off, and there were two beautiful green leaves! 

“Whyee! I’m pot a seed any longer— 
I’m a plant! Now I must grow!” 

So the Little New Plant grew, and grew, 
and grew. Another leaf came, then another, 
and another, and another, and the stem be- 
came very long and slender. It swayed in 
the sunshine. 

One evening a merry breeze came along, 
and stopped to play a while. 
hard that the Little New Plant grew dizzy. 
It could not stand up straight. The merry 
breeze flitted away, with not so much as an 
“T’m sorry.”’ Probably it did not notice at 
all. Oh, how queer the Little New Plant 
felt! ‘What shall I do, what shall I do?” it 
gasped. 

“Here,” said a dry, crisp, pleasant voice, 
“Jean on me.” 

It was the Old Birch Post! 

“Oh, thank you!” whispered the Little 
Plant; and it leaned hard, and soon was fast 
asleep. In the morning it was a whole inch 
taller, and had walked in its sleep twice around 
the Post. It felt safe and comfortable. 

“Do you mind, Mr. Post, if I keep right on 
leaning?’’ it asked timidly. It did seem 
much to ask of a neighbor. 

“Not a bit, not a bit!’’ quickly answered 
the Post. ‘“‘Lean as long and as hard as you 
like, and climb high!”’ 

“Oh, thank you!” said the Little Plant. 

So it leaned, and clung, and climbed, till 
one day it reached the top, and said ‘‘ Good- 
morning’’ to the Grapevine. 

“‘Good-morning, but who are you?”’ asked 
the old Grapevine, quizzically. 

“T—I’'m a Little New Plant,” it stammered. 

“But what is your particular name?’’ per- 
sisted the Grapevine. 

“T—I don’t know,” murmured the Plant. 

“Well, well, cheer up!’’ said the Grape- 
vine. ‘So long as you are happy it doesn’t 
matter who you are.” 

“Still, I would like to know,” thought 
the Plant. 

But about that time it became so inter- 
ested in some little things that were growing 
out beside its leaves that it forgot to wonder, 
and just grew. 

Then one morning a lovely blue blossom 
came out of one of those queer little things 
that had been growing beside its leaves! 

Polly Mary was trotting along with her 
watering-pot, when she caught sight of it. 

“Oh, oh!’’- she called to her mother, 
“here’s the loveliest blue Morning Glory! 
Such a beauty! Before any have blossomed 
in my garden!”’ 

“Goody, goody!” laughed the Little Plant. 
“Now I know! I’m a Morning Glory! I 


must blossom just all I can, to deserve such 


a lovely name!”’ 
_ “T never shall have any eek, never!” 
_a dry, choky voice. 


Birch Post!” cried Morning 


It played so] 
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Glory, “don’t talk that way! My blossoms 
are yours, just as much as they are mine! 
Don’t_you see—if it had not been for your 
kindness I should have been quite discour- 
aged. I should have dragged in the grass, 
and been run over, and fever would have had 
a single blossom, not one! Don’t you see 
that they’re our blossoms?”’ 

“Well, that 7s a comfort,’ exclaimed the 
Old Birch Post, and its voice sounded crisp 
and cheerfulagain. ‘“‘Our’ blossoms! Well, 
well, well! Just look,—to-morrow morning 
we shall have seven! Well, well, well!’ 

So the Old Birch Post and the Little New 
Plant that by its help had grown to be a 
graceful Morning Glory kept their part of 
the garden lovely all summer long!—Minnie 
L. Upton, in Sunday School Times. 


Jerry the Postman. 


In a little country town there was a man 
called William who used to act as mail- 
carrier. Early every morning, when the 
postmistress heard a wagon stopping in front 
of the door and the loud barking of a dog, 
she knew that William had come for the mail, 
for he never went out without his dog Jerry. 
Then in a moment Jerry would come bound- 
ing into the room carrying a bag in his mouth. 
The postmistress would fill this with the 
letters, and Jerry would trot out of the room, 
leap into the wagon, and sit quietly until 
William took the bag from his mouth. Then 
they would drive on from place to place. 

William had no need of a whistle, for 
Jerry’s bark was heard from afar, and there 
was usually a little child waiting at the door 
until the postman and his dog should arrive. 

Jerry then jumped from the wagon, care- 
fully holding between his teeth the letters 
that William had given him. Up the path 
he went and put them into the child’s hand. 
Then he ran back again so as to waste no 
time. 
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One very cold day in thé winter William 
became so sick that he could not get up and 
go on his rounds. He did not know what 
to do, for all the people would be looking for 
their letters, and yet he was unable to de- 
liver them. Jerry was sitting by his bed, 
looking very unhappy, and whining as if 
to say, ‘‘Dear master, why do we not go out 
with the letters?”’ At last, finding that 
nothing could rouse William, he took the 
mail-bag in his mouth, and trotted off alone 
to the post-office. 

The postmistress did not notice that 
William was not outside the door, so she 
filled Jerry’s bag as usual, and he went on 
his way. 

When the child at the first house heard 
Jerry’s bark, he ran out, but, seeing the dog 
all alone, cried: “‘O mother, here is Jerry 
with the letters! William isn’t with him!” 
His mother came out and saw Jerry shaking 
the mail-bag, as if to try to open it. She 
undid the clasp and took the letters be- 
longing to her house from the bag, then 
shut it again; and away trotted Jerry to 
the next house, where he did the same. 

At last he came to Dr. Robinson’s home. 
The doctor came out, surprised to see Jerry 
all alone. He called the dog into the house, 
gave him a big bone, and then went back 
with him to see William. He gave him some 
food and medicine, but told him he need not 
hurry to get up, for Jerry was as good a 
letter-carrier as he. 

After this, every one called Jerry “the 
Postman,’ and he seemed very proud of 
his well-earned name.—Heloise Davison, in 
Kindergarten Review. 


Mary walked up to the ironing-board and 
said to her mother, “Don’t burn my nose 
Ota 

“Why not?” asked her mother. 

“Because you wouldn’t have nuffin’ to 
part my hair by.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Pyramids. 


Built of the same unyielding stone 
On which were writ and downward hurled 
Those Ten Commandments, which alone 
Stand firm within a changing world, 


Thus do these monuments sublime 
Stand fast, while ages o’er them roll,— 
Immovable, defying time, 
A lasting symbol of the soul. 


To all a record, and a sign 
Of truth unchanged, without, within; 
For law is law. E’en Love Divine 
Forgives the sinner, not the sin. 


—M.A. B. Evans, from The Caliph’s Secret. 


The Anniversaries, 
The Symphony Hall Meeting. 


The Anniversary Sermon is always an 
In 
recent years it was the custom to have it in 
one of the larger Boston churches, and more 


important event in Anniversary Week. 


recently it has been in Tremont Temple. 
On account of the increase in the attendance 
at the meetings of Anniversary Week, the 
sermon, was preached in Symphony Hall, 
which was filled by the great audience. 

Another change was in the placing of this 
event at the opening of the week—on Sunday 
evening. The service last Sunday evening 
will be memorable. A large chorus choir 
completely filled the stage. The American 
Unitarian Association had published a 
pamphlet of hymns for use in time of war, 
and a special patriotic service. At 7 the 
singing of hymns began, and at 7.30 Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
Augustus M.-Lord, D.D., of Providence, 
conducted the service of worship. The 
singing of hymns by the great audience and 
their participation in the service of worship 
were impressive in the highest degree. 

The Anniversary Sermon was preached by 
Rev. William L. Sullivan, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, New York. He 
said in part:— 


Whatever else we representatives of a 
liberal Christianity may deliberate upon this 
week our thoughts must keep turning to the 
immense events into which our country has 
lately entered. Whatever else we hear this 
week we shall catch ourselves at times listen- 
ing to the thunder of the guns of doom. For 
the shadow that has lain upon the heart of 
Europe for now three years has just fallen 
upon us. Our country is at war, and as it 
enters war we meet here to transact the 
business pertaining to our free churches, 
and to confirm ourselves in the principles 
which they profess. What have we as 
liberal Christians to offer by way of interpre- 
tation of these immense events? What word 
have we to address to the soul of our nation 
in this hour of its crisis? 

We desire no doctrinaire formula. We 
wish not now to hear platitudes which, 
however true, bear in upon us but little lesson 
for these days. If some one tells us that war 
is terrible, we know it. If some one else 
says that it must disappear, we know this 
too, and we have resolved it. But over and 
above all this we desire to know what word a 
liberal Christian faith has in its heart and 
brain to speak as our country steps across the 


threshold to meee sacrifice and loss and death. 
To this problem liberal or Unitarian Chris- 
tianity has an answer. Not only has it an 
interpretation for these events, but, if I 
mistake not, the wisest and the largest and 
the deepest interpretation, for in a genuine 
sense the principles upon which our religious 
life is based and the principles upon which 
our country is now taking action are proxi- 
mate principles derived from the same source. 

The fundamental principle of Unitarian 
Christianity may be stated about thus: 
Christianity in its orthodox forms has all 
aleng maintained that there exists an in- 
fallible authority for Christian truth and that 
this authority is external to ourselves; it 
exists in a book; it exists in a church; it 
exists in a body of bishops or in a set of 
creeds; and it has held that whichever it is, 
book or church, this infallible authority 
binds us to unquestioning submission even 
when the natural conscience and the native 
moral sense of man might rebel, even when 
the intellect aspires to liberty. This rebellion 
and this aspiration have both been crushed 
because of the presumed infallible authority. 
It has therefore happened that because of 
their submission to an external infallibility 
of book or church men have forced themselves 
to believe that even immoral and cruel 
tyrannical acts were right because these were 
done under the guarantee of that infallibility. 
Heretics were burned at the stake, and the 
natural protest of conscience was silenced 
because it was on the authority of an in- 
fallible book or an infallible church. All 
these sins against the light and against prog- 
ress were counted not sins because the same 
infallibility supported them. Against this 
the Unitarian protest is clear and emphatic. 
The protest is that there is danger always and 
that this danger may at any moment result 
in disaster whenever man hands over his 
intellect or his moral sense to the custody of 
any external authority, even though it claims 
to be divine. 

Parallel to this tradition of an ecclesiastic 
infallibility has gone the tradition of state 
omnipotence. There has been a_ political 
danger like to the religious danger, for the 
omnipotent state conveys precisely the same 
authority to the morals of mankind as an 
external infallibility of books or churches has 
conveyed. 

A state omnipotence has arisen which 
declares that it is superior to the moral law, 
that it can silence all moral protests, that 
whatever it does is not to be judged by the 
standards of everlasting right. ‘This state 
may be clothed with specious forms of beauty, 
of efficiency, even of philanthropy. It may 
have old-age pensions. But beneath all 
these things which pertain to the body, the 
soul of it may be lost. Such a state may 
declare the perjury of an emperor to be not 
a sin, but!a virtue. It may declare the 
violation of pledged treaty to be perfectly 
permissible. It may declare that the in- 
discriminate murder of women and of 
children upon the seas is right because a king 
wills it and a chancellor demands it. Such 
a state omnipotence has flung its immoral 
challenge into our face. : 

It is not our grievance alone that is at 
stake. It is the future rectitude and morality 
of nations. Shall it be entered upon the 
lists of international precedent that hereafter 
a state that is powerful enough to achieve it 
may without scruple or concern murder sag 


innocent upon the sea? The : answer of this 
nation i is, No! and following up that answer 
we have entered war as the only possible 
means of repressing those who would enforce 
an immoral principle into the body of inter- 
national precedent. ? 

The protest of our country, then, is against 
an external power which presumes to subvert 
fundamental morality. It is precisely the 
Unitarian principle. It is exactly both the 
protest and affirmation of liberal Chris- 
tianity. 


Oriental Notes. 


The Yuai Kai, Japan’s labor society, 
which was the outcome of the social endeavors 
of Burji Suzuki, until recently the secretary 
of the Unitarian Mission in Tokyo, has now 
grown to such dimensions that the quarters 
occupied by it in the Unitarian Buildipg no 
longer suffice, and it has been decided to 
erect a labor temple or hall for its activities. 
Under the skilful guidance of its president, 
Mr. Suzuki, it has attained a membership 
of twenty-seven thousand. It has settled 
many strikes and wrought much good for 
the working-classes. These will now -be 
divided into sections according to the trade 
in which they are engaged; in other words, 
trade unions will now be formed for the 
first time in Japan. At the recent observ- 
ance of its fifth annual meeting, Unity Hall, 
which is to remain for the present its central 
headquarters, was in gala dress for three 
days. Two hundred delegates sat down to 
a banquet at which addresses were made by 
our representative Dr. Clay MacCauley, by 
Prof. Abe of Waseda University, who is also 
the chairman of the Unitarian church, and 
others, in behalf of more consideration for 
the workingmen of Japan on the part of the 
employers and government. It is pleasant 
to think that in Japan, at least, the Unitarian 
fellowship is among the foremost friends of 
the labor cause. On April 9 Baron Shi- 
busawa, the Pierpont Morgan of Tokyo, a 
man of large views and progressive spirit, 
welcomed thousands of workingmen and 
their families at a garden party given in his 
splendid grounds in honor of the Yuai Kai. 
The cherry blossoms were at their best. 
Dr. MacCauley was one of the reception 
committee. 

Mr. Suzuki’s place as secretary of the 
Unitarian Mission has been filled by Mr. 
Imaoka, who not long since wds for a time a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School at 
Cambridge, Mass. A young man of ability, 
gentle manners, and religious spirit, he bids 
fair to be a valuable acquisition to our liberal 
forces in Japan. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Possibility of a Universal 
Religion,” by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, was 
presented at the twenty-fourth all-India 
Theistic Conference held at Lucknow, Dec. 
23-26, 1916. It has been printed as a tract 
for general circulation by the Brahmo- pate 
Somajes of India. : 

This Conference was unique in ‘that it was 
presided over by a woman, the Dowager 
Maharani Suniti Devi of Cooch-Behar, ‘the : 
daughter of the distinguished Hindu re- 
former Keshub Chunder Sen. The a 
president made a graceful speech i in ope 
the meetings concluding with the 
“We are all one Eee and 1 


Ma “ 
2 ; ad 


‘ 


Fab ipesaciake ae met, all creeds 


i E Reciveaistied are assembled, all religions are 


_ embracing each other. When we shall all 
become one universal Brotherhood and Sis- 
terhood we shall then know the golden age 
has return 

Once more the supposedly impassive and 
retrograde Orient teaches our Western lib- 
erals a lesson. We boast our superiority 
and progressive spirit, yet no one has ever 
dared to suggest that one of the gifted and 
devoted women of our Unitarian faith be 
invited to preside over the anniversary 
meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation or the sessions of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarians, although not a few 
could be named who would render this 
service quite as acceptably as the males who 
now monopolize it. 

At these meetings in Lucknow resolutions 


of fraternal sympathy and good-will were sent. 


to the American and British Unitarian As- 
sociations, the Meadville Theological School, 
and the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals. 

Some four hundred German missionaries 
at work in India have been sent home to 
their native country since the outbreak of 
the war, seriously crippling the missionary 
work in the provinces and fields of labor 
-assigned them. It was feared they might 
engage in political agitation against the 
British rule. ’ 

This, and other similar occurrences, has 
led to the proposal in missionary circles 
that, after the return of peace, among the 
conditions to be imposed for the interna- 
tional control of the world-order shall be 
the super-nationalism of foreign missions. 
Every Christian mission is to be considered 
as outside and above all national limita- 
tions and aims. Every missionaty will feel 
himself a citizen of the kingdom of Christ 
and God on earth, and abstain from all 
utterances or acts or loyalties which shall 
jeopardize this super-national attitude and 
purpose. This proposal originated with the 
great German missionary leader, Dr. Richter. 

The Far East, an English-Japanese news- 
paper, not long since displayed on its title- 
page, under the caption ‘‘The Human Raw 
Material in Peace and War,” two contrasted 
pictures. The one depicted the thirty 
thousand employees of an Osaka factory 
bowing low with bended backs as the Japan- 
ese Crown Prince passes along their front to 
review them. 

The second represents the Japanese artil- 
_lery in action, the guns belching forth fire 
“and smoke, and served by the patient, obe- 
dient workers drafted for the army. 

Thus the subserviency of the toilers to 
the beck and will of the military autocrat in 
times of peace leads inevitably to their ex- 
ploitation and doom by the privileged and 
ruling classes in time of war. There are 
hopefal signs in the Hast as well as in the 
West that the laboring elements, who con- 
stitute four-fifths of the social body, are 
_ becoming more fully conscious of this in- 
and wrong, and will no longer submit 
0 be the tools and victims of autocracies 
_ plutocracies in their’ selfish, heartless, 
insane rivalries for wealth and power. 

s readjustment is completed 
ew and happier Japan, India, 
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Roy, the founder of the Brahmo-Somaj, or 
Association of Hindu Theists, at Radhanagar, 
India, his birthplace, announces that it has 
been decided to devote attention to the con- 
struction of an up-to-date temple and a hall 
of oriental design, at a moderate cost; to 
put up a full-sized marble statue of the Rajah 
outside a park which is to be made in front 
of the memorial hall at Radhanagar; to 
build a guest-house for pilgrims, Indian and 
foreign; to construct a bridge over the river 
to make the place easily accessible; to found 
a chair for the study of comparative religion 
and philosophy, Eastern and Western; to 
excavate a tank for a supply of good drinking- 
water; and, lastly, to preserve the old relics 
of the Rajah. They want also to create a 
reserve fund for the up-keep of the monument. 
It is roughly estimated that at least $50,000 
will be required. The movement has at- 
tracted a large measure of public sympathy 
and support. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, D.D., president of 
the American Peace Society of Japan, which 
labors especially to create improved relations 
between the United States and that country, 
has published an attractive pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages in which he sets forth the 
proposal made by the German philosopher 
Karl C. F. Krause, in 1814, for a World 
League of States as a basis for universal peace. 
It is an original and valuable contribution to 
the literature of this cause. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


From Khasi Hills, India. 


The Khasi Hills Unitarian Conference 
held its annual meeting on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday, December 30, 31, and 
January 1, at Nongtalang, where the first 
Unitarian church edifice in the Hills was 
built. There were present representatives 
of six Unitarian societies, besides that at 
Nongtalang, and the Conference was in- 
teresting and inspiring, although the past 
year has been perhaps the most trying that 
the Khasi Hills churches have ever experi- 
enced. There have been two deaths that 
have been very deeply felt. One was that 
of the Rev. David Edwards, their minister, 
ordained by Dr. Sunderland in 1896, the 
only ordained minister they have ever had. 
The other was the death of Mrs. H. K. 
Singh, a very active, devoted, and efficient 
woman, who has been called the ‘“‘mother 
of the Khasi churches.” Furthermore, Mr. 
Singh has been laid up with severe illness 
for three or four months, which has deprived 
the churches of his very valuable service as 
a lay preacher. But in spite of these dis- 
couragements there has been some growth 
in the churches during the year. 

In one direction there is much reason for 
encouragement and hopefulness. Last year, 
by the help of friends in this country, Mr. 
Singh was enabled to send one of his sons, 
a boy of fourteen, to America, to be edu- 
cated for the ministry, with the purpose of 
devoting himself to the work in the Khasi 
Hills. He is now pursuing his studies at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. As soon 
as he is prepared for Meadville he will go 
there. But this is not all, A son of Rev. 
David Edwards, a young man of eighteen 
has been studying for the past two years in 


Calcutta with a view to the Unitarian min- 


istry. He is very desirous of coming to 
Meadville for training, so that he may go 
back and take up the work of his father. 
Plans have been formed here and the money 
is now being raised to bring him over this 
coming stummer. 

From the beginning “the Khasi churches 
have very earnestly desired to have a mis- 
sionary, thoroughly trained in Unitarianism, 
sent to them from America or England, 
but their wish has not been granted. The 
only Unitarian ministers besides Mr. Ed- 
wards that they have ever seen are Dr. Sun- 
derland, who visited them twenty-one years 
ago, and Rev. James Harwood and Rev. 
Fletcher Williams of England, who visited 
them several years later. The Khasi Uni- 
tarians have had to guide themselves, direct 
themselves, teach themselves. Their in- 
structors have been the Unitarian books, 
tracts, and pamphlets sent them from this 
country and England. They have had a 
little financial help, first from this country, 
then later and mainly from England; but 
with this exception they have done literally 
everything for themselves. It is doubtful 
if any other Christian missionary work in 
any country for a hundred years has been 
so truly indigenous. These Khasi men and 
women have adopted the Unitarian relig- 
ion and established their little Unitarian 
churches and Sunday-schools, not because 
the Unitarian faith was forced upon them 
or urged upon them, but because, as they 
read and studied it in the printed page, it 
commended itself to them as reasonable and 
true and uplifting and comforting and helpful 
in their lives. ‘Their task has been not*an 
easy one. They have met with much oppo- 
sition. They have been misunderstood. 
They have had a hard battle to fight. But 
they have been courageous and true to the 
light that has come to them. ‘They surely 
deserve the warm sympathy of the Uni- 
tarians of America. It will be a great thing 
for them if they can have two of their own 
young men thoroughly trained in this 
country, thoroughly taught the history, 
principles, and ideals of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, to go back and spend their lives 
among their own people as their teachers 
and leaders. Principal Clayton of Proctor 
Academy and President Southworth of the 
Meadville Theological School, who are tak- 
ing the lead in raising funds to make pos- 
sible the education of these two young men 
here, should not lack generous helpers. 

J ss 


Mrs. Loyson’s Military Hospital 


Since the last appeal in the Christian 
Register in behalf of the work Mrs. Paul 
Hyacinthe (Laura Jayne) Loyson of Paris 
has been doing for wounded soldiers,—Bel- 
gians, French from the invaded districts, 
and others,—her work has gone on unin- 
terruptedly, despite the fatigue, heartsick- 
ness, and many trying experiences which it 
involves. At one time two of Mrs. Loyson’s 
children were ill with scarlet fever and she 
had to divide her attentions between them 
and her soldier patients. We quote from 
recent letters: ‘‘At length I have an Ameri- 
can among my dear patients. He is a Negro 
volunteer from Virginia.’ “I was some- 
what downhearted at this third hard winter 
and the unusual cold. In my moments of 


depression I’feared that in the long run my 
kind friends would weary of my continued 
appeals, and that their help would cease. 
How. mistaken I was! Your recent gener- 
ous gift. proved it to me. How magnifi- 
cently the Americans have behaved toward 
" poor Europe! Surely in the whole history 
"ah _of the world such generosity has never been 
Say equalled! My husband, connected with the 

: General Staff, has been home on a visit. He 
has aged greatly since the war, and is some- 
what exhausted nervously.”’ 

“T increase my expenses very cautiously, 
for it would break my heart not to be able 
to continue to the end. We are living 
through days of emotion over. America’s 
entrance into the struggle. I confess I see 


* ~ no end toe the war.. Of course when I reason 
~, it out I know there will be an end, but hav- 
Se! ing been disappointed so many times I just 


set my will one day at a time; speaking 

words of hope, and hoping myself, but seeing 

no issue yet. 

“Since I last wrote I have undertaken the 
cure of a young soldier—an art student who 
has contracted tuberculosis. He is isolated 
in a room in the upper story of my home. 
We are doing all we can to save him. He is 
already much improved, and I have great 
hope for him. Good nourishing food, cod- 

rE liver oil, and tonics are working marvels in 
his case. This is an extra man I have been 
able to take in, thanks to your recent drafts. 

I hope it will be a life saved.’’ 

“T cannot tell you how delighted I was 
when I received your third draft for $300. 

= I received for it 1,740 francs, so you see the 

; premium is quite large. In all you have 
sent me twenty-one drafts since the war 
began.”’ 

Prof. Bonet-Maury, well known to many 
Americans, and a neighbor of Mrs. Loyson, 
writes us in warm commendation of her 
work, and bespeaks for her the continued 
generous support of her American friends 

~ and sympathizers. 

The intensity of the conflicts now raging 
on French soil floods Paris with wounded 
and broken men, and the need is great. 


Previously acknowledged (including an addi- 
tional gift of a from Mrs. Jggeph H. 


Brazier) . $3,034.67 
Mrs. J. B. Dimmock. : .  §.00 
Mrs. and Mrs. A. C. Bailey aces 20.00 
Mrs. George Sanderson additional. nee 25.00 
Isaac Sprague, Je. midinobelic Sida a0 05s 5.00 
Mrs. F: H. aeppet an. 5 atic 10.00 

a Wie. SNR Ecker tia 2.50 
Dike Waterman 34-6. uy. see 20.00 
Mrs. M. P. Wells Smith (additional)......... 5.00 
ee fe PWVIERCMIG. Saran ol PCO eens, Seer eeete 5.00 

A 10.00 
Daitamea Women’s Alliance Branches. . 258.50 
$3,400.67 


Further contributions are solicited and 
may be sent to Mrs. A. L. Wendte, Treasurer 
Loyson Hospital Fund, 165 Hunnewell 
Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Free Religious Association. 


As the Fiftieth Anniversary will be cele- 
brated on May 25 next, it is worth recalling 
. that the call for the first public meeting to 
* assemble in Horticultural Hall, Boston, May 
% 30, 1867, was signed by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
x ; son, John Weiss, Robert Dale Owen, William 
H. Furness, Lucretia Mott, Henry Blanch- 
ard, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, David 
A. Wasson, Isaac M. Wise, Oliver Johnson, 
Francis E. Abbot, and Max Lilienthal. 
_ At the meeting the hall was crowded to 


* 
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its ~ utmost: ae, and tie greatest. ‘in- |< 
terest was manifested in the proceedings. Nivene her service. Special mention: was 
The Free Religious Association was organ-|of the efficient secretary of ere Lo gets hs 
ized in the afternoon, the forenoon having| Miss Blake. — i SS 

been devoted to addresses by O. B. Froth-| The College Centres enti aeee reported 
ingham, Rey. Henry Blanchard, Lucretia|a letter of appreciation from Mr. Weil-of 
Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Rev. John Weiss, | Bellingham, Wash., who because of the 
Oliver Johnson, Francis E. Abbot, and| contribution sent by The Alliance was able 

David A. Wasson, its objects being, accord-| to have a student worker. The report of: 

ing to the constitution then adopted, ‘‘to|the student secretary at Smith College was 

promote the interests of pure religion, to|such as to make the work seem well worth 

encourage the scientific study of theology, | while. 

and to increase fellowship in the spirit.” In] The International report was supplemented 

1874 this wording was changed, and the ob-| by a letter from Miss Pecker telling of her 

jects were then defined to be ‘‘to promote| work in Shanghai and Peking up tor aa time 

the practical interests of pure religion, to|of her illness. ; 
increase fellowship in the spirit, and to en-| The following resolution submitted by the 

courage the scientific study of man’s relig-| Los Angeles branch was unanimously © bal 

ious nature and history.”’ It was declared proved: — 

that “‘membership in this association shall 
leave each individual responsible for his own 
opinions alone, and affect in no degree his 
relations to other associations.’”’ This was 
added to, in 1874, by the statement that 
“nothing in the name or constitution of the 
Association shall ever be construed as limit- 
ing membership by any test of speculative 
opinion or belief,—or as defining the posi- 
tion of the Association, collectively consid- 
ered, with reference to any such opinion or 
belief,—or as interfering, in any other way, 
with that absolute freedom of thought and 
expression which is the natural right of every 
rational being.” 

In 1915 it was voted to place emphasis on 
scientific religion, industrial democracy, and 
world unity as the supreme religious issues 
of the time, and the present administration 
is actively carrying out this policy. 


Resolved, That we pee. endorse the movement look - 
ing towards the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors throughout the United States during 
the period of the war. 

Resolved, As a protection to our “young men that ade- 
quate zones be established around all concentration camps 
of soldiers from which liquor, prostitution, and: ‘gambling 
are excluded. ; 


An appeal for $500 for furnishings for the 
new church at San Antonio, Tex., was 
endorsed. 

It was voted that money eeetcatt from * 
bequests be held as separate funds named 
for the donors. ~ 

Mrs. Scott gave a brief account of her visits — 
to branches and the Meadville and Southern 
Conferences as the representative of the ~ 
exectitive board. - 

Mrs. Fuller spoke for Michigan, Mrs. 
Willis told of her visit to Oklahoma City, 
Mrs. Beebe spoke for Albany and Schenec- 
tady, Mrs. Anderson for Pittsburgh, and 
Miss Chipman for Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

Greetings were received from the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union. . 

Forty-six sat down to the linchéon ten- 
dered Miss Bancroft between the morning 
and afternoon sessions. Many tributes were’ 
paid to the high character of the service the 
retiring president has rendered The Alliance. 
Miss Bancroft responded, happily expressing 
her appreciation of the co- Oreos of oe. 
associates. 


The Alliance: 


The executive board met May 18, Miss 
Bancroft in the chair. The story of Mr. 
Davis’s Western trip was gladly received. 
The Alliance session of the Western Con- 
ference at Des Moines was most successful, 
Mrs. Chamberlain of Chicago presiding, 
directors present from five Western states and 
Canada. 

Mrs. Peterson told of her trip through the 
Florida Circuit, where Mr. Zastrow has 
entered on the work with vigor and promise. 
On the way to the Southern Conference at 
Chattanooga, Mrs. Peterson visited the new 
branch at Birmingham, Ala. Other new 
branches were reported at Northumberland, 
Pa.; Bernardston and Harvard, Mass. 

Life members were reported as follows: 
Mrs. Wm. H. Downes and Mrs. Mary E. 
Marshall, Brighton, Mass.; Mrs. William 
Holden, Leominster, Mass:; Mrs. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, Brockton, Mass. 

To the memorial list have been added the 
names of Mrs. Annette M. R. Cressey by 
Concord, N.H., branch; Mrs. Lucy K. 
Wilson by Brookline Second; Mrs. Charles 
W. Holden by Unity Circle and Brookline 
second; Mrs. Sara Anna Gordon by the 
South Congregational branch; Mrs. Anna 
Hosmer Savary, gift of her daughter; Mrs. 
Minerva A. Bailey by Barre, Mass.; Mrs. 
Anthony v. De Laporte by Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Annual pederts of committees were pre-| 
sented and will be printed in the Manual. 
Mrs. Osgood, who gives up the leaivinariablills the pt 
of the Post-Office Mission, reviewed the aims ! modat 


Department of Religious. 
Education. ” 
Patriotism in Verse, 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


At the request of the committee on the Sun- —_- 
day school and the home, Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson has arranged the following titles and ; 
first lines of hymns and poems aC 
sentiment of patriotism:— 
I. Hymns:— ae 

“These things | shall besa loftier tr ce 
Symonds. a 
“From age to age they gather,” Hosmer, . 
“O Beautiful, satis country!” He os 


g People’ s Retigous ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 


Onion. | INSURANCE 


ee ee fof ear tit d altar,” Chesterton: 


es h “Not alone for ‘mighty empire,’ Merrill. ~ Practical Suggestions. : of Every Description 
oe “Gone are those great and good,” Pierpont. es 
“My country, to thy shore,” Theodore C.| These practical suggestions are the contri-|145 MILK STREET - - BOSTON 
Williams... butions of the supervisor of the Meadville | Eimer A. Lord Horace. Hoseule 


: ~ “O beautiful for spacious skies,” Katherine District :— Willi . i int 
. Te Bates. vs 41) The ideal society is organized for re- i aT ek gti 
3 -_“My country, ’ tig: of thee,” Smith. ligious, social, and sociological purposes. A 
me a “God. bless our native land,” Dwight. _ | society may fulfil a real function by serving 
7 _“’Two empires by the sea,”” Huntington. the ends of any one or two. or these enter- & me EC q A i R AT ES 
' < “Let there be light, Lord God of hosts!’ | prises, but the aim is an eventual synthesis of 2 
: VabieGAt ack 3 all three. CLOSED AND OPEN CARS ; 
| “By the rude bait that ptned the flood: ” (2) To promote the religious function, a $3.50 PER HOUR 
Emerson. weekly meeting including a devotional ser- 
pects pleasant eae have fallen the lines,” | vice should be arranged for and provided with| Attractive terms—Renting by week, 
Flint. a definite usage. The aim is to provide a |™onth, or year. : 
A «6 Thou, whose presence went before,” | common usage for all societies. Drivers in livery—All appearance of private 
Whittier... ; (3) To promote social life, social enterprises ay . 
: * “OQ ‘Lord of Hosts! Almighty King!’ | Should occur at regular intervals, and should 
Holmes. - be intrusted to the care of a person who shall 
“God, the Omnipotent! Mighty Awetwer unhindered develop his original ideas so long L. J. L I S H O N 
Anon. ~ é as he holds office. Tel. Brookline, 1993 


(4) To foster social service, a respossible * 


committee should be chosen to discover op- 


. _ _“God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering 
world, ” Samuel Longfellow (adapted). 
“God is my strong salvation,” Montgom- 


portunities for service, with power to draft 
the services of members. 


ery.. 
_ “Workman of God, oh, lose not heart,”’| (5) To disseminate both responsibility and 


r 

> 

. Faber. - tei authority, to expedite the administration of 

3 “Onward, Christian soldiers,” Baring- business, and to provide the largest possible 

‘ Gould. Sofie! number of members with definite and useful SHEETING 
be “Press on, press on, ye sons of light,” Gas-| tasks, the political organization of a society 
kell. should take the following form: (a) a presi- 


dent, who shall be the chairman of the execu- Absolutely 
tive board, and chairman of the committee 
for programmes for ‘the religious services; 
(b) a vice-president, who shall fulfil the duties 
of the president in his absence, or during such 
'time as the office of president is vacant for 
any reason, and who shall be chairman of the 
social committee; (c) a secretary, who shall be 
chairman of the committee on membership 
and publicity; (d) a treasurer, who shall be 
chairman of the committee on finance; and 
(e) as many directors as there are additional 
functions which the individual society fulfils, 
each director to be the chairman of the com- 
mittee which is intrusted with the particular 
function for which he is responsible, e.g., the 
chairman of the dramatic committee, the 
chairman of the social service committee, 
etc. 

These officers and directors shall consti- 
‘tute an executive board of which the president 
is the chairman. Each member shall consult 
with his committee, which he himself shall 
have power to appoint, and shall bring such 
business to the meeting of the executive board, 
which shall occur one week in advance of the 
regular monthly business meeting of the gen- 
eral membership. It shall be the task of this 
+ “Hohenlinden,” Campbell... <i, | board meeting to reduce the current business 
“Marco Bozzaris,” Halleck. ~e laine to its lowest terms, compile it in a calendar 
¥ “Hail to the chief,” Scott. Sab to be presented to the general meeting by the 
secretary, and to submit it for ratification 
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“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators present to the World the highest type of 
~ refrigerator construction and the result of more than forty years’ exhaustive nal 
uudy and close application to the wants of millions. Catalogues ae 
-<- 
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* “Forward through the ages,’’ Hosmer. 
“Father in heaven, who lovest all,’ Kipling. 
: “Lord, while for all mankind we pray,” 
: Wreford. 
a IE. Poems:— : 
> _ “The Fatherland,’’ Lowell. 
‘Freedom,’ Lowell. 
“Deeds and Words,”’ Lowell. 
~ “Concord Commemoration Ode,’ Lowell. 
“Harvard Commemoration Ode,” Lowell. 
“Stanzas on Freedom,” Lowell. 
_ “Sonnet to Wendell Phillips,’ Lowell. 
“The Arsenal at Springfield,’’ Longfellow. 
_ “Paul Revere’s Ride,’ Longfellow. 
' “Barbara Frietchie,’’ Whittier. 
~ “Old Ironsides,’’ Holmes. 
“The Pilgrim’s Vision,’’ Holmes. 
“The American Flag,’’ Drake. 
. “The Flag,” Julia Ward Howe. 
- “The American Eagle,’”’ Neal. 3 
_ ‘We are coming, . Father, Abra’am,’’ Anon. 
-: “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” Hemans. 
adr) Captain, my Captain,” Whitman. 
P. “New England,” Percival. 
_ *. “How sleep the brave,” Collins. 
Bannockburn,” Robert Burns. .. 4 | 
“Men of England,” Campbell. #g ... 
. “The Soldier’s-Dream,”’ Campbell. 2 ed 
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Waterproof 


White, Odorless, Antiseptic, 
Light, Pliable 


Specially Useful in the 
——=NURSERY¥ == 


Refuse All Substitutes 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY 
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For ‘Sale By 


Jordan Marsh Company 

C. F. Hovey Company 

William Filene’s Sons Company 
Gilchrist Company 

Houghton & Dutton Company 
Shepard Norwell Company 

R. H. Stearns & Co. 

Bailey’s 

W. & A. Bacon 

Chandler & Co. 

T. D. Whitney & Co. 

Jaynes Drug Company 

Liggett Drug Company 

R. H. White Co. 
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ty * Breathes there the man with soul so dead, of 
Scott. 


the ground’s your own, my 


of the French Camp,” Browning. 
brow the good news: from 


and booklets upon request. 


to the general meeting. The board may grant 
special hearings to persons desiring to present 
various matters to the board for consideration 
before the general meeting, and may call in 
persons for advice; but the action of the board 
is not to be construed as determining the pol- 
icy of the society until it shall be ratified by 
the general meeting. It shall be the duty of 
the secretary, following the board meeting, 
to notify the members of the business in the 
calendar, the date of the business meeting, 
and to request attendance. 

(6) To make the young people’s societies 
missionary bodies to other young people, the 
societies should undertake to write tracts 
suited to the needs of young people. 

(7) To stimulate a Unitarian conscious- 
ness, partisan, though by no means invidious, 
the societies should engage in the writing 
and production of semi-dramatic tableaux or 
pageants portraying the rise and achieve- 
ments of Unitarian religion. 

(8) The societies should affiliate with, and 
support morally and financially, the national 
organization, first of all, and second, any 
local union or federation organized for con- 
genial and constructive purposes. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Aaars Johannes Jalkanen, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
the New England States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted May 21, 1917. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


The annual business meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters (Unitarian and Trinitarian) will take 
place at the Congregational House, Room 
301, 14 Beacon Street, May 30, at 4 P.M. 
Ministers of the Congregational order are 
urged to attend. Although the meeting 
falls on Memorial Day, as legally required 
on “‘the last Wednesday in May,” the build- 
ing will be open for those who come for the 


meeting of the Convention. 


Churches. 


Auton, ILy.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway: The church has 
enjoyed a successful half-year under Mr. 
Holloway’s leadership. Prior to December 
1 last, the church had been without a resi- 
dent minister for more than a year. Nine 
new students are enrolled in’ the Sunday- 
school, and the average attendance is the 
highest yet reached. The Sunday-school 
has been entirely reorganized and graded 
efficiently. In February, Mr. Holloway in- 
augurated the Alton People’s Forum, which 
last Sunday ended its first season. The 
success of the venture has been very grati- 
fying. The speakers have been of high 
calibre, including such men as S. K. Rad- 


-cliffe of England; Alfred W. Martin of the 


New York Ethical Society; G. E. O’Dell, 
editor of the Standard, New York; Dr. 
Algernon S. Crapsey of Albany, N.Y., and 
Percival Chubb of St. Louis. Some of 
these spoke twice, and all were eager to 
help spread the gospel of democracy by 
accepting reduced fees. The Forum closed 
with a deficit of $35, the remainder being 
collected mostly at the meetings. During 


rs 


author of “Sociological Study of the Bible,”’ 
has co-operated with Mr. Holloway by con- 
ducting a Religious Forum. Prof. Wallis 
lectured on four ‘consecutive evenings, on 
the following subjects: ‘The Church and 
the Social Awakening,” “Catching up with 
the Bible,” ‘‘The Hebrew Prophets and 
their Social Order,” ‘“‘The Great War, Its 
Cause and Cure.” ‘This venture more than 
paid for itself, and it concluded a memorable 
season. Mention should be made of a 
Channing Club, recently formed by the 
young people, which is taking up dramatic 
work, and also catering to their social needs. 
The Duplex envelope system has been 
adopted by the congregation as a means of 
raising church funds. Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well of Boston pleased the society with a 
visit a few weeks ago, and it was at his sug- 
gestion that the plan of a weekly collection 
at the services was adopted. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Walter A. Tuttle: On Sunday, April 29, 
the Sunday-school presented to this parish 
a flag, and the school and congregation 
joined in a service of consecration. 
sermon the congregation sang ‘‘America’’ 
and then all gathered about the steel flagpole 
which the Sunday-school had caused to be 
erected on the church lawn. There a flag 
service was held, under charge of the pastor, 
and as ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” was 
sung the flag was raised. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society: Rev. John H. Lathrop’s 
sermon subjects for the past few weeks have 
been: ‘‘ The Incurable Idealist,” ‘‘On the Eve 
of War,” ‘Affirmations in a Time of Trial,” 
“‘Compromising with Truth,’ “What we 
Mean by the Fatherhood of God.” 


East Boston, Mass.—Church of Our 
Father, Rev. Adolph Rossbach: The me- 
morial to Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Barnard, which 
this society voted to place in the church, has 
been completed, in the form of a memorial 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in Lala form of need are given practical help 
by experts a child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in s y chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much need 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PResiDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. ; 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 


Miss Caroline ‘Freeman, PS ost T. Kidder, Dudley | 


L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. S: oe Pichon, Augusta G. Willi iams, M.D. 
PARKE B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 


re ect Street. Boston, Mass. 


Potel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
L. C. Prior, Manager. 


$3 and up. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


; suites, $5. Booklet 
SE ys5 ORG, SrorEr F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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the present - a Panis Wallis of Chicago, | 


After the |}- 


Sis ae 
adore ih was unveiled and © 
at the church service, Sunday, May I, 


service was conducted by the minister eee if 


society, with a commemorative sermon by 
Rev. R. Perry Bush, D.D., and special 
music, 


White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations 
in private family for spring and summer guests. Modern 
ie with all improvements pleasantly situated on state 
road 3 mile from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. 
Rates $10-$15. ARTHUR H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


FOR RENTAL, among the pines on the high shore 
of Canines Lake, in the White Mountain on, & very 
desirable cottage of 7 rooms; broad, screened porch; ex- 
cellent water; fine view; one ‘mile to Post office and rail- 
road. For particulars address Lock Box 7, Ossipee 
Valley, N.H 


FoR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 

from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class a Be water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. mga ai doce the 
season. Apply Henry G. Ives, Andover, N. 


WANTED:—A kitchen cabinet with inside corners filleted 
(rounded), for the diet kitchen of Miss Lydia Holman’s 
Infirmary at Alta Pass, N.C. Must be in perfect condition 
and reasonable in price. Address Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a. mother (married or unmarried) self- 
ao and able to retain her infant in her — 


<tWorks without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional] care 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene Lest poes Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth aa. Boston, M. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 $6 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D orning service at rz. The minister 
will preach, The church is open every day from g until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9 to s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH (1631), Eliot Square, Roxbury, Rev, 
James De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Morning ser- 
viceatrz. The minister will preach. Sunday-school 
atg A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church ser- 
vice at 11, -The minister will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. voles Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. 
Bradley Gilman will preach. Morning service at rr. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. Church school at 9.45 AM, 
Nathaniel Hall Society at 7,30 Pas. 


Crothers bert peak 
eral Edmund Rice. 
class at 11 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey : ind 
Peterboro Streets. Rev. Re mage Be M. Powarael ist 
Disciples School at am. Church 

Kindergarten and Primary at 11 A.M, 

and a co’ invitation is extended to 

Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) a to | 


_ All Souls Church. 


$ the newly settled minister of thé eeichbecnd 


| banquet was held-Monday, May 


7, at the Hotel Osburn, when about fifty 


people sat down to the well-prepared and well- 
served meal. The meeting which followed 
was held in the beautiful palm-room of the 
hotel and was divided between business and 
entertainment. Mr. C. A. Brown, chair- 
man of the trustees, presided at the business 
meeting; for the remaining time the gather- 
ing was in the hands of the president of The 
Alliance, Mrs. H. D. Sheldon. Mr. Jack 
Newhall, secretary, and Mrs. A. N. French, 
superintendent, reported on the work of the 
church school, and Mrs. Y. D. Hensill read 
the report of The Alliance. Both were sat- 
isfactory. The retiring trustees were re- 
elected. The financial statement showed all 
accounts paid and a small sum in the treas- 
ury. Mr. Fish reported that nine new mem- 
bers had been enrolled, a net increase of five 
since last September. Addresses were given 
by the pastors. Farewells were said to Mr. 
Ben Williams, a trustee, who left the following 
day for the Officers’ Reserve Camp at San 
Francisco. The Women’s Alliance have 
petitioned the mayor and council that clocks 
be put forward one hour for the summer 
months, especially in view of the fact that 
so many people are cultivating vacant lots 
to increase food production. The ladies of 
The Alliance have also formed an auxiliary 
to the Eugene chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. John B. W. Day: On 
Sunday, May 13, a handsome silk flag, given 
by the women of the Society, was placed in 
The Sunday-school occu- 
pied the front pews and joined in the exer- 
cises. The flag was brought in by members 
of Co. L, 2d Mass. Regiment, escorted by 
several Boy Scouts of the church, all in 
khaki, followed by a detachment of the gray- 
haired veterans of the Grand Army. All rose 
and sang ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mr. 
Day then with appropriate dedicatory words 
hung the flag in place over the altar, the 
“table of remembrance,”’ as he called it. All 
sang Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” An eloquent patriotic sermon 
by Mr. Day followed. In conclusion, the 
choir rendered with great spirit and beauty, 
“To Thee, O Country,” and then all sang 
“‘America.”’ ‘The whole was a thrilling and 
impressive service, long to be remembered. 


HamILTon, ONTARIO, CANADA.—First Uni- 
tarian Church: For over two years the loyal 
congregation has conducted its own services 
without a minister, filling in the gaps by 
singing long hymns from their English hymn- 
book, and keeping the church atmosphere 
right, as needs must a people when almost all 
have near and dear relatives fighting at the 
British front. At such times worship is 
indispensable. It is hoped that by early 
fall a minister will be obtained who will 
serve the new movement in Niagara Falls 
me there Unitarians of Hamilton. 


es CPivowicherank _N.Y.—Unitarian Church, 


J.T. Poy tion D.D.: The church has 


:| church at N ewburgh. The financial strength 


of the society is growing, and the congre- 
gations during the past year have been larger 
than in any previous year. ‘here is a fine 
spirit of unity and harmony and religious 
earnestness. The Unitarian movement in 
Poughkeepsie owes a not inconsiderable part 
of its importance to the fact that Vassar Cel- 
lege is located here. There are in the College 


four Unitarian teachers and between fifty and 


sixty students. At a recent social gathering 
held in the rooms of Prof. Caroline E. Fur- 
ness a photograph was taken of a considerable 
group of Unitarian members of the College. 
The Unitarian church holds its services in the 
meeting-house of the Hicksite Friends, and 
most of the members of the Friends Society 
attend and are active members. Dr. Sunder- 
land has recently delivered a series of six 
morning sermons on the history and religious 
influence of the Friends, or Quakers, as a 
denomination, giving particular attention to 
the lives and work of George Fox, the founder 
of the Quaker movement, William Penn, 
Elizabeth Fry, John Bright, John Woolman 
and his remarkable ‘Journal,’ Elias Hicks, 
Lucretia Mott, and John G. Whittier. He 
has just completed an extended series of 
evening sermons on “The Faith of Unitari- 
ans,’ which has attracted many strangers. 


Wo .Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: A patriotic 
meeting will be held Sunday evening, May 
27, at eight o’clock. The Mendelssohn 
Singers, fifty in number, of Boston, under 
Director Hamlin, will render a fine musical 
programme. A special service of worship 
for use in time of war will be a feature of the 
meeting. The singing of patriotic hymns 
by the congregation will be led by a cornetist. 
A bugler will sound first call, call to the colors, 
ete. The Paul J. Revere Post, No. 88, and 
allied organizations of Quincy, and the 
Wollaston Branch of the Quincy Constabulary 
will attend in a body. The minister will 
give a patriotic address. At the close of the 
service moving pictures of special! interest to 
the members of the G. A. R. will be shown. 


Personal. 


Rey. Walter A. Smith has resigned at’St. 
Cloud, Minn., to accept a call to Menomonie, 
Wis. 


Rev. C. F. Elliot, who has served for many 
years, has resigned at Keokuk, the resigna- 
tion to take effect on July r. 


Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second 
Church, Boston, will give the graduation 
address before a class of eighteen young 
women, nine academic, nine housecraft, 
at the MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass., 
at four o’clock on Tuesday, June 5. 


After a pastorate of seventeen years, Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore has resigned at Madison, 
Wis., the resignation to take effect July 1. 
During this period Mr. Gilmore has seen 
the church achieve self-support and add to 
its equipment a beautiful parish house and 
an adequate parsonage. For a large sec- 
tion of Wisconsin he has been minister-at- 
large. 


Mrs. George T. Rice of Westwood would 
like to have it understood that the announce- 
ment of her appointment on a board of direc- 


‘ 


tors composed of a representative of the 
Department of Labor, representatives of 
various national organizations, and others, 
came to her from the head of the Department 


of Labor, and not from President Wilson ~ 


as stated in a news item sent to the Register. 


An interesting experiment in diet feeding 
is being tried in Springfield, Mass. ‘Three 
meals a day are to be served for two weeks 
at one of the high-school buildings, under the 
auspices of the public-school dietitian, at a 
cost not exceeding thirty to thirty-five cents. 
Men prominent in all walks of life have 
offered themselves as a diet squad, who will 
prove to‘ others what economy at the table 
should be during the war. Heading the list 
appears the name of Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of the Church of the Unity. 


Deaths. 


LONG.—In Geneva, III, 
Frances Long, aged 81. 


May 16, 1917, Miss Susan 


BAILEY.—Dr. Robert, passed away at his residence, 
1542 E. 5sthSt., Cleveland, Ohio, Friday morning, April 20. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARIAN !JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837.—May 23, 1902. 


MRS. FRANCES CORBIN LOWRY. 


Mrs. Frances Corbin Lowry died in her home at Hot 
Springs, Ark., aged forty-six years. The funeral was held 
in Little Rock, where Rev. W. L. Lowry, pastor of the 
Universalist church, officiated. Mrs. Lowry was born at 
Foster, Ky. She is survived by her husband, C. H. Lowry. 


MRS. LUTHERA MOULTON TUTTLE. 


Mrs. Luthera Moulton Tuttle, widow of Dr. Charles M. 
Tuttle, died at her home in Littleton, N.H., April 20, aged 
seventy-eight years, death following a partial shock sus- 
tained a week before. Her health had been steadily fail- 
ing since a year ago last December, when she had a fall 
which affected her bodily condition. Her passing marked 
the removal of almost the last survivor of the early band 
who worked to establish the Unitarian church in Littleton. 
She was brought up a Universalist, but when in the eighties 
Dr. Tuttle, who is recognized as the founder of the Littleton 
church, became interested in securing liberal preaching in 
the town, she joined with him in support of the movement 
and as soon as the church society was formed enrolled 
herself as a member. The Unitarian faith became her 
own, and she never lost her deep interest in the welfare 
of the church. She went to the services regularly, attend- 
ing for the last time the Sunday before the day of the fall 
she sustained. Mrs. Tuttle came of old New England 
stock, from a line of men and women in whom were en- 
grafted stanch and rugged qualities. Her ancestors on 
both paternal and maternal sides fought in the Revolu- 
tion. High integrity seemed in her a natural attribute. 
She lived the faith she professed, and leaves a memory of 
years dedicated to noble and unselfish service. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment.- 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Paieall 12-73-74. 


Marconi to ep Cable Address, 
leg: Boston.” 


Pleasantrics, 


‘ The Photographer’s Assistant: ‘‘A  cus- 
tomer has brought back his proofs. He 
complains that they’re not a bit like him.” 
The Photographer (as he looks at homely 
customer): ‘‘He complains!’’—Passing Show. 


' According to this advertisement in a 
Connecticut country paper there is a cow in 
New England which is possessed of rar? ac- 
complishments: ‘‘WANTE re€- 
spectable young man to look after a garden 
and care for a cow who has a good voice and 
is accustomed to sing in the choir.” 


“My West Indian colored maid,’’ a sub- 
scriber writes, ‘‘sometimes uses queer Eng- 
lish. The other day the chocolate pudding 
wouldn’t come out of the utensil in which 
it had been baked; in explanation, Lillian 
(why do some black people like names sug- 
gestive of whiteness?) said, ‘I must have 
didn’t wet the molds!” —T he Outlook.. 


Japanese houses are strictly clean and the 
floors are beautifully kept. There was 
reason, then, for the wit of a Japanese 
student who lived in an apartment-house 
where the halls were often untidy. On the 
approach of winter, the janitor displayed at 
the door the notice, ‘‘ Please wipe your feet.” 
The young Japanese added these words in 
pencil: ‘‘On going out.” 


When the Shah of Persia visited England, 
many years ago, he was presented to the 
Duchess of Westminster, and greeted her 
heartily. ‘‘I have heard much about you,” 
he said. ‘‘ Your worthy name is well known 
even in my country.” ‘The Duchess was 
surprised at first, then a light dawned upon 
her. “Gracious me! I do believe he mis- 
takes me for Westminster Abbey!” she said. 
What was more, she was right. 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree chanced to fall 
into conversation with a Gaelic guide. After 
asking a few questions he was startled by a 
return. ‘And what may ye do for a living?” 
“T,” said the actor, a little taken aback. 
“Oh, I’m on the stage.” ‘‘Circus or hand- 
bell ringers?’’ Mr. Tree explained that he 
was neither, and added, ‘‘My work is more 
serious than that.” The man eyed him 
doubtfully. ‘Ah, weel,” he said at length, 
in tones of disappointment, “‘it seems to me 
you are no much better than a meenister.” 


The American traveller in Germany before 
the war was pushed unnecessarily. ‘See 
here,”’ he said, turning, ‘you stop jostling 
me!” He hardly expected his words to be 
understood, but the young officer drew 
himself up haughtily, and said, with a 
German accent, ‘‘I am at your service, sir, 
at any time and place.’”’ ‘Well, now, that’s 
something like,’’ said the traveller, hooking 
his arm into the haughty young man’s. 
“You carry this grip of mine, and take me to 
a good hotel. You're just the man I’ve been 
looking for and didn’t know how to find.” 


The visitor had already spoken at consid- 
erable iength, when he said: ‘‘Now I want 
to tell you of a boy I once knew. He hada 
good father and mother,’ the visitor con- 
tinued, when he found several pairs of eyes 
had returned to their. survey of his face, 

“and they tried to make him happy. But the 
boy was thoughtless and selfish; he frittered 
away his time, and never thought of the 
future. To-day, instead of filling an honor- 
able and useful position in life, where do you 
suppose he stands, children, as a man?” 
“He stands before us!’’ shrilled all the little 
boys and girls in prompt and-joyous unison. — 
Youth's Companion, 


Will 
HELP you to 

HELP Your Country, and 
HELP yourself 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY will help FIVE 
THOUSAND PEOPLE to.buy a 
U. S$. Government ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLAR BOND on the 
instalment plan in ten monthly 
payments. Send or bring us Ten 
Dollars and we will give you a 
receipt therefor with an agreement 
to purchase and carry for you one 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR BOND 


the balance to be paid in nine equal. 
monthly instalments—the last pay- 
ment to include interest at the rate 
carried by the bonds less any amount 
received by us. 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, 


President. 
45 Milk Street 
115 Summer Street 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“*THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
‘tion to the merits of this work. 
The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions. and special 
occasions. 
“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
‘States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, acircular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

orthampton, M 
“* Heart and Voice has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” ; 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


“THE INTERNATIONAL || 
TRUST COMPANY: = 


i ent Aes tootoeeseeiae sanitary. — 
errant from factory. Guareitesd. Circular fe 

Look for our Trade Marks. | Z 

ot H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. ao. 


‘an UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
ac BUY YOUR FLAGS AT 
The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ’ 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


The Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS | 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 72. beach (308 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL: WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 

A_school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils ented Special care Es 
to home training and development of personality. 
air classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ere 


dress 
Miss Marcery Waite, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, MASS. © 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 

On the pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Hight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 
study, and comradeship for boys twelve to sixteen years 
of age. Pepe roe camp masters. For booklet, 
address. Clayton, M. A., Director, Box on: 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that i is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. £ avad 
_PROCTOR ACADEMY  ~—> 


ANDOVER, N.H Rit 


